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CHAPTER I. 

ROYAL. 



** This would plant sore trouble 

In that breast now clear. 
And with meaning shadows 

Mar that sun-bright face. 
See that no earth-poison 

To thy soul come near ! 
Watch ! for like a serpent 

Glides that heart-disgrace." 

Fhilijp Stanhope Woraletf. 

" My dear boy, were you hiding from us ? " 

Mildred had recovered from her brief shock of 
surprise ; her heart was heavy with all manner of 
foreboding as she noted Royal's haggard and care- 
worn looks, but she disguised her anxiety under a 
pretence of playfulness. 

" Have you been masquerading under the title of 

Leonard du Bray, my dear ? " she continued, with 
VOL. ra. 39 
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a little forced langh, holding his hot hands between 
her own, for Rex was still Aunt Mill/s darling; 
but he drew them irritably, almost sullenly, away. 
There was a lowering look on the bright face, an 
expression of restless misery in the blue eyes, that 
went to Mildred's heart. 

" I am in no mood for jests,'' he returned, bitterly ; 
" do I look as though I were. Aunt Milly ? Come 
a little farther with me behind this wall where no 
one will spy upon us." 

" They have all gone to the Fox-tower, they will 
not be back for an hour yet. Look, the glen is 
quite empty, even Ary has disappeared ; come and 
let me make you some tea, you look worn out — ^ill, 
and your hands are burning. Come, my dear, 
come," but Roy resisted. 

" Let me alone," he returned, freeing himself 
angrily from her soft grasp, " I am not going to 
make one of the birthday party, not even to please 
the queen of the feast. Are you coming, Aunt 
Milly, or shall I go back the same way I came ? •' 

Roy spoke rudely, almost savagely, and there 
was a sneer on the handsome face. 

" Yes, I will follow you, Rex," retunied Mildred, 
quietly. 

What had happened to their boy — to their 
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Benjamin? She walked by his side without a 
word, till he had found a place that suited him, a 
rough hillock behind a dark angle of the wall ; the 
cotton-mill was between them and the glen. 

" This will do," he said, throwing himself down 
on the grass, while Mildred sat down beside him. 
*' I had to make a run for it before. Dick nearly 
found me out though. I meant to have gone away 
without speaking to one of you, but I thought you 
saw me." 

"Rex, dear, have you got into trouble?** she 
asked, gently. " No, do not turn from me, do not 
refuse to answer me; there must be some reason 
for this strange behaviour, or you would not shun 
your best friends." 

He shook his head, but did not answer. 

" It cannot be anything very wrong, but we must 
look it in the face, Roy, whatever it is. Perhaps 
your father or Richard could help you better than 
I could, or even — " she hesitated slightly — "Dr. 
Heriot." 

Roy started convulsively. 

" He ! don't mention his name. I hate — I hate 

him," clenching his hand, his white artist hand, as 

he spoke. 

Mildred recoiled. Was he sane? had he been 

39* 
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ill and they had not known it ? His fevered aspect, 
the restless brilliancy of his eyes, his incoherence, 
filled her with dismay. 

" Roy, you frighten me" she said, faintly. " I 
believe you are ill, dear, that you do not know 
what you are saying," but he laughed a strange, 
bitter laugh. 

" 111 ! I wish I were ; I vow I should be glad to 
have done with it. The life I have been leading 
for the last six weeks has been almost unbearable. 
Do you recollect you once told me that I should take 
trouble badly, that I was a moral coward and should 
give in sooner than other men ? Well, you were a 
true prophet. Aunt Milly." 

" Dear Roy, I am tr3dng to be patient, but do 
you know, you are torturing me with this suspense." 

He laughed again, and patted her hand half- 
kindly, half-carelessly. 

" You need not look so alarmed, mother Milly," 
his pet name for her, " I have not forged a cheque, 
or put my name to a bill, or got into any youthful 
scrape. The trouble is none of my making. I am 
only a coward, and can't face it as Dick would if 
he were in my place, and so I thought I would 
come and have a look at you all before I went away 
for a long, long time. I was pretty near you all 
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the time you were at dinner, and heard all Dad's 
stories. It is laughable, isn't it, Aunt Milly?'* 
but the poor lad's face contracted with a look of 
hopeless misery as he spoke. 

" My dear, I am so glad," returned Mildred, in 
a reassured tone ; " never mind the trouble ; trouble 
can be borne, so that you have done nothing wrong. 
But I feared I hardly know what, you looked and 
spoke so mysteriously; and then, remember we 
have heard nothing about you for so long, even 
Polly's letters have been unanswered." 

" Did she say so ? did she mind it ? What does 
she think. Aunt MiUy ? " 

"She has not complained, at least to me, but 
she has looked very wistful I notice at post-time ; 
once or twice I fancied your silence a Uttle damped 
her happiness." 

" She is happy then ? what an ass I was to 
doubt it," he groaned ; " as though she could be 
proof against the fascinations of a man like Dr. 
Heriot ; but oh I Polly, Polly, I never could have 
believed you would have thrown me over like this," 
and Roy buried his face in his hands with a hoarse 
sob as he spoke. 

Mildred sat almost motionless with surprise. 
Strange to say, she had not in the least realised 
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the truth; perhaps her own trouble had a little 
deadened her quick instinct of sympathy, or Roy's 
apparently brotherly aflFection had deceived her, but 
she had never guessed the secret of his silence. 
He had seemed such a boy too, so light-hearted, 
that she could hardly even now believe him the 
victim of a secret and hopeless attachment. 

And then the complication. Mildred smiled 
again, a little smile ; there was something almost 
ludicrous she thought in the present aspect of 
affairs. Was it predestined that in the Lambert 
family the course of true love would not nm smooth ? 
Richard, refused by the woman he had loved from 
childhood, she herself innocent, but self-betrayed, 
wasting strangely under the daily torture she bore 
with such outward patience, and now Roy, breaking 
his heart for the girl he had never really wooed. 

" Rex, dear, I have been very stupid, but I never 
guessed this," waking up from her bitter reverie as 
another and another hoarse sob smote upon her ear. 
Poor lad, he had been right in asserting himself 
morally imfit to cope with any great trouble ; 
weak and yet sensitive, he had succumbed at once 
to the blow that had shattered his happiness. 
" Hush, you must bear this like a man for her sake 
—for Polly's sake," she whispered, bending over 
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him and trying to unclench his fingers. "Rex, 
there is more than yourself to think about/' 

" Is that all you have to say to me ? *' he returned, 
starting up; "is that how you comfort people 
whose hearts are broken, Aunt Milly ? How do you 
know what I feel, what I suffer, or how I hate him 
who has robbed me of my Polly ? for she is mine 
— she is — she ought to be by every law, human 
and divine," he continued, in the same frenzied 
voice. 

" Hush, this is wrong, you must not talk so,'' 
replied Mildred, in the firm soothing voice with 
which she would have controlled a passionate child. 
"Sit down by me again. Rex, and we will talk 
about this," but he still continued his restless 
strides without heeding her. 

" Who says she loves him ? Let him give me 
my fair chance and see which she will choose. It 
will not be he, I warrant you. Polly's heart is here 
— ^here," striking himself on the breast, "but she 
is too young to know it, and he has taken a mean 
advantage of her ignorance. You have all been 
against me, every one of you," continued the poor 
boy, in a tone so sullen and despairing that it 
wrung Mildred's heart. " You knew I loved her, 
that I always loved her, and yet you never gave 
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me a hint of this ; you have been worse than any 
enemy to me ; it was cruel — cruel ! '* 

" For shame, Rex, how dare you speak to Aunt 
Milly so!'' — and Richard suddenly turned the 
angle of the wall and confronted his brother, 

" I heard your voice and the last sentence, and 
— and I guess the rest. Rex," and Richard's 
wrathful voice softened, and he laid his hand on 
Roy's shoulder. 

The other looked at him piteously. 
• " Are they all with you ? have you brought them 
to gloat over my misery ? Speak out like a man, 
Dick, is Dr. Heriot behind that wall? I warn 
you, I am in a dangerous mood." 

" No one is with me," returned Richard, in a 
tone of forced composure, "they are in the woods 
a long way oflF still ; I came back to see what had 
become of Aunt Milly. You are playing us a 
sorry trick, Rex, to be hiding away like this ; it is 
childish, unmanly to the last degree." 

"Ah, you nearly found me out once before, 
Dick ; Polly was with you. I had a good sight of 
her sweet face then, the little traitor. I saw the 
diamonds on her finger. You little knew who 
Leonard was. Ah, hal" and Roy wrenched 
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himself from his hrother^s grasp as he had done 
from Mildred's, and resmned his restless walk. 

"We must get him away," whispered Mildred. 

Richard nodded, and then he went up and spoke 
very gently to Roy. 

" I know all about it. Rex ; we must think what 
must be done. But we cannot talk here, some 
one else will be sure to find us out, and you are 
not in a fit state for any discussion ; you must come 
home with me at once." 

"Why so?" 

Richard hesitated and coloured as though with 
shame. Rex burst again into noisy laughter. 

" You think I am not myself, eh ! that I have 
had a Uttle of the devil's liquor," but Richard's 
grave pitying glance subdued him. "Don't be 
hard on me, Dick, it was the first time, and I 
was so horribly weak and had dragged myself for 
miles, and I wanted strength to see her again. I 
hated it even as I took it, but it has answered its 
purpose." 

" Richard, oh, Richard ! " and at Mildred's tone 
of anguish Richard went up to her and put his 
arms rornid her. 

"You must leave him to me, Aunt Milly. I 
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must take him home ; he has excited himself and 
taken what is not good for him, and so he cannot 
control himself as well as usual. Of course it is 
wrong, but he did not mean it I am sure. Poor 
Rex, he will repent of it bitterly to-morrow if I 
can only persuade him to leave this place." 

But Mildred's tears had already sobered Roy; 
his manner as he stood looking at them was half 
ashamed and half resentful. 

" Why are you both so hard on me ? '' he burst 
out at last ; " when a fellow's heart is broken he is 
not always as careful as he should be. I felt so 
deadly faint climbing the hill in the sun that I took 
too much of what they offered as a restorative ; only 
Dick is such a saint that he can't make allowances 
for people." 

'* I will make every allowance if you wiU only 
come home with me now," pleaded his brother. 

" Where-^home ? Oh, Dick, you should not 
ask it," returned Roy, turning very pale; "I 
cannot, I must not go home while she is there. I 
should betray myself — it would be worse than 
madness." 

" He is right," assented Mildred ; " he must go 
back to London, but you cannot leave him, 
Richard." 
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" Yes, back to London, Jericho if you will, it is 
all one and the same to me since I have lost my 
Polly. I left my traps at an inn five miles from 
here where I slept, or rather woke, last night, I 
shouldn't wonder if you have to carry me on your 
back, Dick, or leave me lying by the road-side, 
if that faintness comes on again." 

"I must get out the wagonette," continued 
Richard, in a sorely perplexed voice, "there's no 
help for it. Listen to me, Rex. You do not wish 
to bring unhappmess to two people besides yourself, 
you are too good-hearted to injure any one." 

" Is not that why I am hiding ? " was the irritable 
answer, " only first Aunt Milly and then you come 
spying on me. If I could have got away I should 
have done it an hour ago, but, as ill-luck would 
have it, I fell over a stone and hurt my foot." 

"Thank Heaven that we are all of the same 
mind ! that was spoken like yourself. Rex. Now 
we have not a moment to lose, they cannot be 
much longer ; I must get out the horses myself, as 
Thomas wiU be at his sister's, and it will be better 
for him to know nothing. Follow me to the farm 
as quickly as you can, while Aunt Milly goes back 
to the glen." 

Roy nodded, his violence had ebbed away, and 
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he was far too miserable and subdued to dispute 
his brother's will. When Richard left them he 
lingered a moment by Mildred's side. 

" I was a brute to you just now, Aunt Milly, 
but I know you will forgive me." 

" It was not you, my dear, it was your misery 
that spoke ; " and as a faint gleam woke in his eyes 
as though her kindness touched him, she continued 
earnestly — "Be brave. Rex, for all our sakes; 
think of your mother, and how she would have 
counselled you to bear this trouble.'' 

They were standing side by side as Mildred 
spoke, and she had her hand on his shoulder, but 
a rustling in the steep wooded bank above them 
arrested all further speech — her fingers closed 
nervously on his coat-sleeve. 

" Hush ! what was that ! not Richard ? " 

Roy shook his head, but there was no time to 
answer or to draw back into the shelter of the old 
wall; they were even now perceived. Light foot- 
steps crunched over the dead leaves,, there was the 
shimmer of a blue dress, a bright face peeped at 
them between the branches, and then with a low 
cry of astonishment Polly sprang down the bank. 

" Be brave. Rex, and think only of her." 

Mildred had no time to whisper more, as the 
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girl ran up to them and caught hold of Roy's two 
hands with an exclamation of pleasure. 

"Dear Roy, this is so good of you, and on my 
birthday too. Was Aunt Milly in your secret? 
did she contrive this deUghtful surprise ? I shall 
scold you both presently, but not now. Come, 
they are all waiting ; how they will enjoy the fun," 
and she was actually trying to drag him with 
gentle force, but the poor lad resisted her eflForts. 

"I can't — don't ask me, Polly; please let nae 
go. There, I did not mean to hurt your soft, 
pretty hand, but you must not detain me. Aunt 
Milly will tell you; at least there is nothing to 
tell, only I must go away again," finished Roy, 
turning away, not daring to look at her, the 
muscles of his face quivering with uncontrollable 
emotion. 

Polly gave a terrified glance at both ; even Aunt 
Milly looked strangely guilty, she thought. 

" Yes, let him go, Polly,'' pleaded Mildred. 

" What does it all mean. Aunt Milly ? is he ill, 
or has something happened? Why does he not 
look at me ? " cried the girl, in a pained voice, 

Roy cast an appealing glance at Mildred to 
help him; the poor fellow's strength was failing 
under the unexpected ordeal, but Mildred's urgent 
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whisper, **Go by all means, leave her to me," 
reached Polly's quick ear, 

" Why do you tell him to go ? " she returned 
resentfully, interposing herself between thena. 
"You shall not go, Roy, till you have looked at 
me and told me what has happened. Why, his 
hand is cold and shaking, just as yours did that 
hot night. Aunt Milly,'* and Polly held it in both 
hers in her simple affectionate way. " Have you 
been ill, Roy ? no one has told us ; " but her lips 
quivered as though she had found him greatly 
changed. 

" Yes — ^no ; I believe I must be ill ; " but 
Mildred, truthful woman, interposed — 

" He has not been ill, Polly, but something has 
occurred to vex him, and he is not quite himself just 
now. He has told Richard and me, and we think 
the best thing will be for him to go away a little 
while until the diflSculty lessens." Mildred was 
approaching dangerously near the truth, but she 
knew how hard it would be for Polly's childish 
mind to grasp it, unless Roy were weak enough to 
betray himself. His working features, his strange 
incoherence, had abeady terrified the girl beyond 
measure. 

" What difficulty. Aunt Milly ? If Roy is in 
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ttouble we must help him to bear it. It was 
wrong of you and Richard to tell him to go away. 
He looks ill enough for us to nurse and take care 
of him. Rex, dear, you will come home with us, 
will you not ? " 

" No, she says right ; I must go,'' he returned, 
hoarsely. " I was wrong to come here at all, but 
I could not help myself. Dear Polly, indeed — 
indeed I must ; Dick is waiting for me," 
" And when will you come again ? " 
" I cannot teU — not yet.'* 
" And you will go away ; you will leave me on 
my birthday without a kind word, without wishing 
me joy ? and you never even wrote to me." And 
now the tears seemed ready to come. 

" This is past man's endurance," groaned Roy. 
" Polly, if you cared for me you would not torture 
me like this." And he turned so deadly pale that 
even Mildred grew alarmed. " I wiQ say anything 
you like if you will only let me go." 

"Tell me you are glad, that you are pleased; 
you know what I mean," stammered Polly. She 
had hung her head, and the strange paleness and 
excitement were lost on her, as well as the fierce 
light that had come in Roy's eyes. 

" For shame, Polly ! after all, you are just like 
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other women — I believe you like to test your 
power. So I am to wish you joy of your John 
Heriot, eh?" 

"Yes, Rex. I have so missed your congratu- 
lation."" 

" Well, you shall have it now. How do people 
wish each other joy on these auspicious occasions ? 
We are not sister and brother — ^not even cousins. 
I have never kissed you in my life, Polly — ^never 
once ; but now I suppose I may.'" He snatched 
her to him as he spoke with an impetuous, almost 
violent movement, but as he stooped his head over 
her he suddenly drew back. " No, you are Heriot's 
now, Polly — ^we will shake hands.'' And as she 
looked up at him, scared and sorely perplexed, his 
lips touched her bright hair, softly, reverently. 
"There, he will not object to that. Bless you, 
Polly ! Don't forget me — don't forget your old 
friend Roy. Now I must go, dear." And as she 
still held him half unconsciously, he quickly dis- 
engaged himself and limped painfully away. 

Mildred watched till he. had disappeared, and 
then she came up to the girl, who was standing 
looking after him with blank, wide-open eyes. 

" Come, Polly, they will be waiting for us, you 
know." But there was no sign of response. 
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" They will be seeking us everywhere," continued 
Mildred. " The sun has set, and my brother will 
be faint and tired with his long day. Come, Polly, 
rouse yourself ; we shall have need of all our wits." 

"What did he mean? — I do not understand, 
Aunt Milly. Why was it wrong for him to kiss 
me ? — Richard did. What made him so strange ? 
Pe frightened me ; he was not like Roy at all." 

" People are not like themselves when something 
is troubling them. I know all about Roy's diffi- 
culty ; it will not always harass him. Perhaps he 
will write to us, and then we shall feel happier." 

"Why did he not tell me himself?" returned 
the girl, plaintively. " No one has ever come 
between us before. Roy tells me everything ; I 
know all his fancies, only they never come to 
anything. It is very hard that Polly is to be less 
to him now." 

" It is the way of the world, little one," returned 
Mildred, gravely. "Roy cannot expect to mono- 
polise you now that another has a claim on your 
time and thoughts." 

" But Dr. Heriot would not mind. You do not 

know him. Aunt Milly. He is so good, so above 

all that sort of thing. He always said that he 

thought our friendship for each other so unique 
VOL. m. 40 
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and beautiful — ^he understood me so well when I 
said Roy was just like my own, own brother." 

" Dear Polly, you must not fret if Roy does not 
see it in quite the same light at first," continued 
Mildred, hesitating. " He may feel — I do not say 
he does — as though he has lost a friend." ' 

" I will write and undeceive him," she returned, 
eagerly. " He shall not think that for a moment. 
But no, that will not explain all his sorrowful looks 
and strangeness. He seemed as though he wanted 
to speak, and yet he shunned me. Oh, Aunt 
Milly, what shall I do? How can I be happy and 
at ease now I know Roy is in trouble ? " 

"Polly, you must listen to me," returned Mildred, 
taking her hand firmly, but secretly at her wits' 
end; even now she could hear voices calling to 
them from the farther side of the glen. " This 
little complication — this difficulty of Roy's — 
demands all our tact. Roy will not like the others 
to know he has been here." 

"No! Are you sure of that, Aunt Milly?" 
fixing her large dark eyes on Mildred. 

"Quite sure — he told me so himself; so we 
must guard his confidence, you and I. I must 
make some excuse for Richard, who will be back 
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presently; and you must help me to amuse the 
others, and make time pass till he comes back." 

" Will he be long gone ? What is he doing 
with Roy ? " pushing back her hair with strangely 
restless fingers — ^a trick of Polly's when in trouble 
or perplexity ; but Mildred, smoothed the thick 
wild locks reprovingly 

" He will drive him for a mile or two until they 
meet some vehicle ; he will not be longer than he 
can help. Roy has hurt his foot, and cannot walk 
well, and is tired besides/' 

" Tired ! he looks worn out ; but perhaps we 
had better not talk any more now, Aunt Milly," 
continued Polly, brushing some furtive tears from 
her eyes; "there is Dr. Heriot coming to find 
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" We were just going to scour the woods for you 
two," he observed, eyeing their discomposed faces, 
half comically and half anxiously, "Were you 
still looking for Leonard du Bray ? " But as Polly 
faltered and turned crimson under his scrutinising 
glance, Mildred answered for her. 

" Polly was looking for me, I believe. We^have 
been sad truants, I know, and shall be punished 
by cold tea." 

40* 
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'* And Richard — ^have you not seen Richard ? " 
he demanded in surprise, 

'*Yes, but he left me before Polly made her 
appearance; he has gone farther on, and will be 
back presently. Polly is dreadfully tired, I am 
afraid," she continued, as she saw how anxiously 
he was eyeing the girl's varying colour ; but Polly, 
weary and over-anxious, answered with unwonted 
irritability— 

" Every one is tired, more or less ; these days 
are apt to become stupid in the end.'* 

"Well, well," he returned, kindly, ''you and 
Aunt Milly shall rest and have your tea, and I will 
walk up to the farm and order the wagonette ; it 
is time for us to be going." 

" No, no ! " exclaimed Polly, in sudden fright at 
.the mistake she had made, " Have you forgotten 
your promise to show us the glen in the moon- 
light?" 

"But, my child, you are so tired." But she 
interrupted him. 

" I am not tired at all," she said, contradicting 
herself. " Aunt Milly, make him keep his promise. 
One can only have one birthday in a year, and I 
must have my own way in this." 

" I shall take care you have it very seldom." he 
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returned, fondly. But she only shivered and 
averted her face in reply. 

During the hour that followed, while they waited 
in suspense for Richard, Polly continued in the 
same variable mood. She laughed and talked 
feverishly ; a moment's interval in the conversation 
seemed to oppress her ; when, in the twilight, Dr. 
Heriot's hand approached hers with a caressing 
movement, she drew herself away almost petulantly* 
and then went on with her nonsense. 

Mildred's brow furrowed with anxiety as she 
watched them. She could see Dr. Heriot was 
perplexed as well as pained by the girl's fitful 
mood, though he bore it with his usual gentleness. 
After her childish repulse he had been a little 
silent, but no one but Mildred had noticed it. 

The others were talking merrily among them- 
selves. Olive and Mr. Marsden were discussing 
the merits and demerits of various Christian names 
which according to their ideas were more or less 
euphonious. The subject seemed to interest Dr. 
Heriot, and during a pause he turned to Polly, 
and said, in a half-laughing, half-serious tone — 

"Polly, when we are married, do you always 
mean to call me Dr. Heriot ? " 

For a moment she looked up at him with almost 
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a scared expression. '* Yes, always/' she returned 
at last, very quietly. 

*' But why so, my child," he replied, gravely, 
amusing himself at her expense, " when John Heriot 
is my name ? " 

" Because — because — oh, I don't know," was the 
somewhat distressed answer. "Heriot is very 
pretty, but John — only Aunt Milly likes John ; 
she says it is beautiful — ^her favourite name." 

It was only one of Polly's random speeches, and 
at any other time would have caused Mildred little 
embarrassment, but anxious, jaded, and weary as 
she was, her feelings were not so well under control, 
and as Dr. Heriot raised his eyes with a pleased 
expression as though to hear it corroborated by her 
own lips, a burning blush, that seemed to scorch 
her, suddenly rose to her face. 

" Polly, how can you be so foolish ? " she began, 
with a trace of real annoyance in her clear tones ; 
but then she ttopped, and corrected herself with 
quiet good sense. " I believe, after all, it is my 
favourite name. You know it belonged to the 
beloved disciple." 

" Thank you," was Dr. Heriot's low reply, and 
the subject dropped; but Mildred, sick at heart, 
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wondered if her irritability had been noticed. The 
pain of that dreadful blush seemed to scorch her 
stiQ. What would he think of her ? 

Her fears were not quite groundless. Dr. Heriot 
had noticed her sudden embarrassment, and had 
quickly changed the subject ; but more than once 
that night he went over the brief conversation, and 
questioned himself as to the meaning of that strange 
sudden flush on Mildred Lambert's face. 

Most of the party were growing weary of their 
enforced stay, when Richard at last made his 
appearance in the glen. The moon had risen, the 
heavy autumnal damps had already saturated the 
place, the gipsy fire had burnt down to its las 
ember, and Ary sat shivering beside it in her red 
cloak. 

Richard's apologies were ample and sounded 
sincere, but he offered no explanation of his strange 
desertion. The wagonette was waiting, he said, 
and they had better lose no time ifi packing up. 
He thought even Polly must have had enough of 
her beloved cotton-mill. 

Polly made no answer ; with Richard's reappear- 
ance her forced spirits seemed to collapse; she 
stood by listlessly while the others lifted the ham- 
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pers and wraps ; when the little cavalcade started 
she followed with a step so slow and flagging that 
Dr. Heriot paused more than once. 

" Oh, Heartsease, how tired yon are ! " he said, 
pityingly, " and I have not a hand to give you. 
Wrap yourself in my plaid, darling. I have seen 
you shiver more than once." But she shook ier 
head, and the plaid still trailed from her arm over 
the dewy grass. 

But Mildred noticed one thing. She saw, when 
the wagonette had started along the dark country 
road, that Dr. Heriot had taken the plaid aad 
wrapped it round the weary girl; but she sew 
something else — she saw Polly steal timidly closer 
to the side of her betrothed husband, saw the kind 
arm open to receive her, and the little pale face 
suddenly lay itself down on it with a look of weari- 
ness and grief that went to her heart. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

" IS THAT LETTER FOR ME, AUNT MILLY ? " 

" When dark days have come, and friendship 
Worthless seemed, and life in vain. 
That bright friendly smile has sent me 
Boldly to my task again ; 

It has smiled on my successes. 

Raised me when my hopes were low. 

And by turns has looked upon me 
With all the loving eyes I know." 

Adelaide Anne Proctor* 

There was a long troubled talk between Mildred 
and Richard that night. Richard, who had borne 
his own disappointment so bravely, seemed utterly 
downcast on his brother's account. 

"I would rather have had this happen to any 
of us but Roy,'* he said, walking up and down 
Mildred's room that night, 

" Hush, Richard, she will hear us," returned 
Mildred, anxiously ; and then he came and rested 
his elbow on the sill beside her, and they talked in 
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a low subdued key, looking over the shadowy fells 
and the broad level of moonlight that lay beneath 
them. 

" You do not know Koy as well as I do. I 
believe he is physically as well as morally unfit to 
cope with a great sorrow ; where other men fight, 
he succumbs too readily/' 

" You have your trouble too, Cardie ; he should 
remember that." 

" I have not lost hope, Aunt Milly," he returned, 
gravely. " I am happier than Rex — far happier ; 
for it is no wrong for me to love Ethel. I have a 
right to love her, so long as no one else wins her. 
Roy will have it Polly has jilted him for Heriot." 

" Jilted him 1 that child ! " 

*' Yes, he maintains that she loves him best, only 
that she is unconscious of her own feelings. He 
declares that to his belief she has never really given 
her heart to Heriot. I am afraid he is right in 
declaring the whole thing has been patched up too 
hastily. It has always seemed to me as though 
Polly were too young to know her own mind.*' 

" Some giris are married at eighteen." 

" Yes, but not Polly ; look what a child she is, 
and how quiet a Ufe she has led for the last three 
years ; she has seen no one but ourselves, Marsden, 
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end Heriot; do you know, gentle as he is, she 
seems half afraid of him." 

" That is only natural in her position." 

"You think it does not augur want of love? 
Well, you may be right ; I only profess to under- 
Btand one girl," — ^with a sigh — "and I can read 
her like a book ; but Roy, Aunt Milly — ^what must 
we do about Roy ? " 

Mildred shook her head dejectedly. 

"He must, not come here under the circum- 
stances, it would not be possible or right ; he has 
done mischief enough already." 

"Surely he did not betray himself?" in Rich- 
ard's sternest voice ; " he assured me over and over 

« 

again that he had not said a word which Dr. 
Heriot might not hear." 

" No ; he commanded himself wonderfully ; he 
only forgot himself once, and then, poor lad, he 
recollected himself in time, — but she must have 
noticed how badly it went with him — ^there was 
heart-break in his face." 

"I had sad work with him for the first two 
miles," returned Richard. " I was half afraid of 
leaving him at all, he looked and spoke so wildly, 
only my threat of telling my father brought him to 
reason ; he begged — ^he implored me to keep his 
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secret, and that no one but you and I should ever 
know of his madness." 

" There would be nothmg gained by telling my 
brother," returned Mildred. 

"Certainly not; it would be perfectly uselesSi 
and fret him beyond measure; he would take 
Roy's trouble to heart, and have no pleasure in 
anything. How thankful I am. Aunt Milly, that 
I have already planned my London journey for the 
day after to-morrow." 

" Yes, indeed, I shall feel easier when he is under 
your care." 

"I must invent some excuse for being absent 
most of the day to-morrow ; I cannot bear to think 
of him shut up in that wretched inn, and unable to 
stir out for fear of being recognised. He walked 
very lame, I remember ; I must find out if he has 
really injured his foot." 

" Do you think I might go with you, Cardie ? " 
for Mildred was secretly yearning to comfort her 
boy, but Richard instantly put a veto on her 
proposal 

" It would not be safe. Aunt Milly ; it will excite 
less questioning if I go alone ; you must be content 
to trust him to me, I will bring you a faithful 
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report to-morrow evening;'' and as Mildred saw 
the wisdom of the reasoning she resolved to abide 
by it, 

. But she passed a miserable night. Roy's 
haggard face and fierce reckless speeches haunted 
her. She dreaded to think of the time when 
Richard would be obliged to return to Oxford, and 
leave Roy to battle alone with his misery. She 
wondered what Richard would think if she were 
to propose going up to him for a month or two ; 
sjio was becoming conscious herself of a need of 
change, — a growing irritability of the nerves chafed 
her calm spirit, daily suffering and suppression 
were wearing the brave heart sadly. Mildred, who 
ailed nothing ordinarily, had secret attacks of 
palpitation and faintness, which would have caused 
alarm if any one had guessed it, but she kept her 
own counsel. 

Once, indeed. Dr. Heriot had questioned her. 
" You do not look as well as you used, Miss Lam- 
bert ; but I suppose I am not to be consulted ? " 
and Mildred had shaken her head laughingly. But 
here was work for the ministering woman— to 
forget her own strange sorrow in caring for 
another; — Roy needed her more than any one; 
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Olive could be safely left in charge of the others^ 
Mildred fell asleep at last planning long winter 
evenings in the young artist's studio. 

The next day seemed more than usually long. 
Polly, who looked as though she had not slept all 
night, spent her time in listlessly wandering about 
the house and garden, much to Olivers mild 
wonder. 

"I do wish you would get something to do, 
Polly," she said more than once, looking up from 
her writing-table at the sound of the tapping heels ; 
''you have not practised those pieces Dr. John 
ordered from London." 

"Olive is right; you should try and occupy 
yourself, my dear," observed Mildred, looking up 
from her marking ; piles of socks lay neatly beside 
her, Mr. Lambert's half- stitched wristband was in 
her lap. She looked with soft reproving eyes at 
poor restless Polly, her heart all the time very full 
of pity. 

" How can you ask me to play ? " returned Polly, 
in a resentful tone. Play when Roy was ill or in 
some dreadful trouble — was that their love for him ? 
When Mildred next looked up the girl was no 
longer standing watching her with sad eyes ; across 
the beck, through the trees, she could see the 
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shimmer of a blue dress ; a forlorn yomig figure 
strolled aimlessly down the field path and paused 
by the weir. Of what was she thinking ? Were 
her thoughts at all near the truth — " Don't forget 
me, think of your old friend Roy ! '' — were those 
words, said in the saddest voice she had ever heard, 
still. ringing in her ears ? 

It was late in the evening when Richard returned, 
and he beckoned Mildred softly out of the room. 
Polly, who was sitting beside Dr. Heriot, followed 
them with wistful eyes, but neither of them noticed 
her. 

Richard gave a very unsatisfactory report. He 
found Roy looking ill in body as well as in mind, 
and suffering great pain from his foot, which was 
severely contused, though he obstinately refused to 
believe anything was really the matter, and had 
firmly declared his intention of accompanying his 
brother to London. His excitement had quite 
subsided, but the consequent depression was very 
great. Richard believed he had not slept, from the 
pain of his foot and mental worry, and being so 
near home only made his desolation harder to bear. 

He had pencilled a little line to Polly, which he 
had begged Richard to bring with his love, and at 
the same time declared he would never see her 
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again when she was once Dr. Heriot's wife ; and^ 
when Richard had remonstrated against the weak- 
ness and moral cowardice of adopting such a line 
of action, had flamed up into his old fierceness ; 
she had made him an exile from his home and all 
that he loved, he had no heart now for his profes- 
sion, he knew his very hand had lost its cunning ; 
.but not for that could he love her the less or wish 
her ill. " She is Polly after all," he had finished 
piteously, "the only girl I ever loved or cared to 
love, and now she is going near to spoil my whole 
life ! " 

"It was useless to argue with him," Richard 
said ; " everything like advice seemed to irritate him, 
and no amount of sympathy could lull the intoler- 
able pain; he found it answer better to remain 
silent and let him talk out his trouble, without 
trying to stem the bitter current." It went to 
Mildred's heart to hear how the poor lad at the 
last had broken down utterly at bidding his 
brother good-bye, 

" Don't leave me, Dick, I am not fit to be left,'' 
he had said; and then he had thrown himself 
down on the miserable couch, and had hidden his 
face in his arms. 

" And the note, Richard ? " 
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" Here it is ; he said you might read it, that 
there was not a word in it that the whole world 
might not see — she could show it to Heriot if she 
liked." 

" All the same, I wish he had not written it,'' 
returned Mildred, doubtfully, as she unfolded the 
slip of paper. 

*' Dear Polly/' it began, " I fear you must have 
thought me very strange and unkind last evening 
— ^your reproachful eyes are haunting me now, I 
cannot bear you to misunderstand me. *No 
one shall come between us/ Ah, I remember you 
said that; it was so like you, dear — so like my 
Polly 1 Now you must try not to think hardly 
of me — a great trouble has befallen me, as Aunt 
Milly and Richard know, and I must go away to 
bear it ; no one can help me to bear it ; your little 
fingers cannot lighten it, Polly — your sympathy 
could not avail me ; it is my own burthen, and I 
must bear it alone. You must not fret if we do 
not meet for some time — it is better so, far better, 
I have my work ; and, dear, I pray that you may 
be very happy with the man you love (if he be the 
one you love, Polly). '* 

" Oh, Richard, he ought not to have said that ! " 

'* She will not understand ; go on. Aunt Milly." 
VOL. m. 41 
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'* But there can be no doubt of that, he is a 
good man, almost worthy of my Polly ; but I must 
not say that any longer, for you are Heriot's Polly 
now, are you not? but whose ever you are, God 
i3less you, dear. — Roy. " 

Mildred folded the letter sadly. 

"He has betrayed himself in every line," she 
said, slowly and thoughtfully. " Richard, it will 
break my heart to do it, but I think Polly ought 
not to see this ; we must keep it from her, and one 
day we must tell Roy.'* 

" I was afraid you might say so, but if you 
knew how he pleaded that this might be given to 
her ; he seemed to think it would hinder her fret- 
ting. * She cares for me more than any of you 
know — ^more than she knows herself,* he said, as 
he urged me to take it." 

" What must we do ? It will set her thinking. 
No, Richard, it is too venturesome an experiment." 

But Mildred's wise precautions were doomed to 
be frustrated, for at that moment Polly quietly 
opened the door and confronted them. 

The two conspirators moved apart somewhat 
guiltily. 

"Am I interrupting you? I knocked, but no 
one answered. Aunt Milly looks disconcerted," 
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said Polly, eyeing them both with keen inquisitive 
glance. "I — I only wanted to know if Richard 
Kas brought me a message or note from 'Roy ? " 

Richard hesitated and looked at Mildred. This 
business was making him anxious ; he would fain 
wash his hands of it, 

"Why do you not answer ? "continued the girl, 
palpitating a little. " Is that letter for me, Aunt 
Milly ? " and as Mildred reluctantly handed it to 
her, a reproachftJ colour overspread Polly's 
face. 

" Were you keeping this from me ? I thought 
people's letters were sacred property," continued 
the little lady, proudly, "I did not think you 
could do such a thing. Aunt Milly." 

"Dear Polly !" remonstrated Richard; but Mil- 
dred interposed with quiet dignity — 

"Polly should be just, even though she is 
unhappy. Roy wished me to read his letter, and 
I have done so." 

" Forgive me ! " returned PoUy, almost melting 
into tears* " I know I ought not to have spoken so, 
but it has been such a miserable day," and she 
leant against Mildred as she read the note. 

She read it once — ^twice — ^without comment, and 

then her features began to work, 

41* 
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*' Dear Aunt Milly, how unhappy he is — he — 
Ex)y ; he cannot have done anything wrong ? " 
No, no, my precious ; of course not ! '' 
Then why must we not help him to bear it ? " 
We can pray for him, Polly." 

*' Yes, yes, but I cannot understand it,'* piteously. 
** I have always been Eoy's friend — always, and 
now he has made Richard and you his confidants." 

"We are older and wiser, you see," began 
Richard, with glib hypocrisy, which did not become 
him. 

Polly stamped her little foot with impatience. 

"Don't, Richard. I will not have you talk to 
me as though I were a child, I have a right to 
know this ; you are all treating me badly. Roy 
would have told me, I know he would, if Aunt 
Millv had not come between us 1 " and she darted 
a quick reproachful look at Mildred. 

" It is Polly who is hard on us, I think," re- 
turned Mildred, puttiog her arm gently round the 
excited girl ; and at the fond tone Polly's brief 
wrath evaporated. 

" I cannot help it," she returned, hiding her face 
on Mildred's shoulder; "it is all so wretched, 
everything is spoiled. Roy is not pleased that I 
am going to be married, he se.ems angry — ^put out 
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about it ; it is not that — it cannot be that that is 
the matter with him ? Why do you not answer ? '* 
she continued, impatiently, looking at them both 
with wide-open innocent eyes- "Roy cannot be 
jealous V 

Mildred would have given worlds to have been 
able to answer No, but, unused to evasion of any 
kind, the prudent falsehood died a natural death 
upon her lips. 

" My dear Polly, what makes you so fanciful ? " 
she began with difficulty ; but it was enough, — 
Mildred's face could not deceive, and that moment's 
hesitating silence revealed the truth to the startled 
girl, her faithful friend was hurt, jealous. 

"You see yourself that Rex wants you to be 
happy/' continued Mildred, somewhat inconse- 
quently. 

"T shall be happy if he be so — not unless," 
replied the girl, a little sadly. 

Her pretty pink colour had faded, her hands 
dropped from Mildred's shoulder ; she stood for a 
long time quiet with her lips apart, her young 
head drooping almost to her breast. 

" Shall you answer his letter, Polly ?" asked 
Richard at last, trying to rouse her. 

" Yes — no," she faltered, turning very pale. 
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" Give ray love to hira, Richard — my dear love. 
I — I will write presently," and so saying, she 
slowly and dejectedly left the room. 

"Aunt Milly, do you think she guesses?'* 
whispered Richard, when she had gone. 

"Heaven only knows, Richard 1 This is a 
wretched business ; there seems nothing but 
trouble everywhere," and Mildred almost wrung 
her hands. Richard thought he had never seen 
her so agitated — so unlike herself. 

The days and weeks that followed tried Mildred 
sorely ; heavy autumnal rains had set in, wet 
grass, dripping foliage, heaps of rotting leaves 
saturated with moisture, met her eyes daily. A 
sunless, lurid atmosphere bounded everything ; by 
and by the rain ceased, and a merciless wind drove 
across the fells, drying up the soddened pools, 
whirling the last red leaves from the bare stems, 
and threatening to beat in the vicarage windows. 

A terrible scarping wind, whose very breath 
was bitterness to flesh and blood, blatant and un- 
resting, filling the valley with a strang6 voice and 
life. 

The river was full to the brim now, the brown 
water that rushed below the terrace carried away 
sticks and branches, and light eddying leaves ; 
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great fires roared up the vicarage chimneys, while 
the girls sat and shivered beside them. 

Those nights were terrible to Mildred — the wild 
stir and tumult, the fury of the great rushing wind, 
fevered her blood with strange excitement, and 
drove sleep from her pillow, or, when weariness 
OYercame her, haunted her brain with painful 

images. % 

Never had the tranquil soul so lacked tran- 
quillity, never had daily life, never had the many- 
folded hours, held such torture for her. 

"I must have change, or I shall be ill," she 
thought, as she contemplated her wan and blood- 
less exterior morning after morning. " Any- 
thing but that — ^anything but having him pitying 
me. 

ReUef by his hand might be sweet indeed ; but 
a doubt of her own power of self-control, should 
weakness seize upon her, oppressed her like a 
nightmare, and the longing to escape from her 
daily ordeal of suffering amounted to actual agony. 

Morning after morning she opened Richard's 
letters, in the hope that her proposal had been 
accepted, but each morning some new delay or 
object fretted her. 

Richard had remained in London up to the last 
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possible moment. Roy's injm*ed foot had rendered 
him dependent on his brother's nursing; his 
obstinacy had led to a great deal of unnecessary 
delay and suflFering ; wakeful and harassed nighls ' 
had imdermined his strength, and made him so 
nervous and irritable by day, that only patience 
and firm management could effect any improve- 
ment ; he was so reckless that it required coaxing 
to induce him to take the proper remedies, or t) 
exert himself in the least ; he had not yet rousec 
himself, or resumed his painting, and all remon- 
strances were at present unavailing. 

Mildred sighed over this fresh evidence of Roy's 
weakness and instability of purpose, and then she 
remembered that he was suffering, perhaps ill. 
No one knew better than herself the paralysing 
(effects on will and brain caused by anxiety and 
want of sleep ; some stimulus, stronger than she 
or Richard could administer, was needful to rouse 
Roy's dormant energies. 

Help came when they had least looked for it. 

" Is Roy painting anything now ? " asked Polly 
suddenly, one day, when she was alone with 
Mildred. 

[Mildred was writing to Richard ; his last letter 
lay open beside her on the table. Polly had 
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glanced at it once or twice, but she had not ques- 
tioned Mildred concerning its contents. Polly had 
fallen into very quiet ways lately ; the pretty pink 
cx)lour had never returned to her face, the light 
footstep was slower now, the merry laugh was less 
often heard, a sweet wistful smile had replaced it ; 
she was still the same busy active Polly, gentle and 
affectionate, as of old, but some change, subtle yet 
undefinable, had passed over the girl Dr. Heriot 
liked the difference, even though he marvelled at 
it. " Polly is looking quite the woman," he would 
say presently. Mildred paused, a little startled 
over Polly's abrupt question.] 

" Richard does not say ; it is not in his letter, 
my dear," she stammered. 

" Not in this one, perhaps, but in his last," per- 
sisted Polly. "Try to remember, Aunt Milly; 
how does Richard say that Rex occupies himself ? " 

" I am afraid he is very idle,'' returned Mildred, 
reluctantly. 

Polly coloured, and looked distressed. 

" But his foot is better ; he is able to stand, is 
he not ? '' 

" I believe so. Richard certainly said as much 
as that." 

"Then it is very wrong for him to be losing 
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time like this ; he will not have his picture in the 
Academy after all Some one ought to write and 
remind him/' faltered Polly, with a little heat. 

" I have done so more than once, and Richard ia 
for ever lecturing. Roy is terribly desultory, I am 
afraid." 

" Indeed you are wrong, Aunt Milly," persisted 
the girl earnestly. " Roy loves his work — dearly — 
dearly — it is only his foot, and — " she broke down, 
recovered herself, and hurried on — 

" I think it would be a good thing if Dad Fabian 
were to go and talk to him. I will write to him — 
yes, and I will write to Roy." 

Mildred did not venture to dissuade her; she 
had a notion that perhaps Polly's persuasion might 
be more efficacious than Richard's arguments. She 
took it quite as a matter of course, when, half an 
hour later, Polly laid the little note down beside 
her. 

" There, you may read it," she said, hurriedly. 
" Let it go in Richard's letter ; he may read it too, 
if he likes." 

It was very short, and covered the tiniest sheet 
of note-paper; the pretty handwriting was not 
quite so steady as usual. 

" My dearest brother Roy," it began — never had 
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she called him that before — " I have never written 
to thank you for your note. It was a dear, kind 
note, and I love you for writing it; do not be 
afraid of my misunderstanding or thinking you 
unkind ; you could not be that to any one. I am 
so thankful your poor foot is better ; it has been 
terrible to think of your suffering all this time. I am 
so afraid it must have interfered with your painting, 
and that you have not got on well with the picture 
you began when you were here. Roy, dear, you 
must promise to work at it harder than ever, and as 
soon as you are able. I am sure it will be the best 
picture you have ever done, and I have set my heart 
on seeing it in the Academy next year ; but unless 
you work your hardest, there will be no chance of 
that. I have asked Dad Fabian to come and 
lecture you. You and he must have one of your 
clever art-talks, and then you must get out your 
palette and brushes, and set to work on that pretty 
little girl's red cloak. 

" Do, Eoy— do, my dear brother. Your loving 
friend, Polly. 

" Be kind to Dad Fabian. Make much of the 
dear old man. Remember he is Polly's friend." 

It was the morning after the receipt of this let- 
ter, so Richard informed Mildred, that Roy crept 
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languidly from the sofa, where he spent most of 
his days, and sat for a long time fixedly regarding 
the unfinished canvas before him. 

Eichard made no observation, and shortly left 
the room. When he returned an hour afterwards 
Roy was working at a child's drapery, with com- 
pressed lips and frowning brow. 

He tossed back his fair hair with the old irritable 
movement as his brother smiled approval. 

" Well done, Roy, there is nothing like making a 
beginning after all." 

" I hate it as much as ever,'* was the sullen 
answer. "I am only doing it because — she told 
me — and I don't mean to disappoint her. I am 
her slave; she might put her pretty foot on my 
neck if she liked. Ah, Polly, Polly, what a poor 
fool you have made of me.*' And Roy put his 
head on the easel, and fairly groaned. 

But there was no shirking labour after that. 
Roy spent long moody hours over his work, while 
Richard sat by with his books. An almost un- 
broken silence prevailed in the young artist's studio. 
" The sweet whistler " in Dr. Heriot's little glass- 
house no longer existed, a half-stifled sigh, or an 
ejaculation of impatience, only reached Richard's 
ears from time to time ; but Roy seemed to have 
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no heart for conversation, — nothing interested him, 
his attention flagged after the first few minutes. 

Eichard was obliged to go back to Oxford at the 
beginning of the term ; but Dad Fabian took his 
place. Mildred learnt to her dismay that the old 
man was located at the cottage, at Eoy's own wish, 
and was likely to remain for some weeks. How 
Mildred's heart sank at the news ; her plan had 
fallen to the ground; the change and quiet for 
which she was pining were indefinitely post- 
poned. 

No one but Dr. Heriot guessed how Mildred's 
strength was failing ; but his well-meant inquiries 
were evidently so unpalatable that lie forbore to 
press them. Only once or twice he hinted to Mr. 
Lambert that he thought his sister was looking less 
strong than usual, and wanted bracing and a 
change. 

** Heriot tells me that you are not looking well, 
that you want a change, Mildred," her brother said 
to her one day, and, to his surprise, she looked 
annoyed, and answered more hastily than her 
wont — 

" There is nothing the matter with me, at least 
nothing of consequence, I am not one of those 
who are always fancying themselves ill." 
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"But you are thinner. Yes, I am sure he is 
right ; you are thinner, Mildred." 

"What nonsense, Arnold; he has put that in 
your head. By and by I shall be glad of a little 
change, I dare say. When Mr. Fabian leaves Roy, 
I mean to take his place." 

" A good idea," responded Mr. Lambert, warmly ; 
" it will be a treat for Rex, and will do you good 
at the same time. I was thinking of running up 
myself after Christmas. One sees so little of the 
boy, and his letters are so short and unsatisfactory ; 
he seems a little dull, I fancy." 

"Mr. Fabian will cheer him up,** replied 
Mildred, evasively. She was thankful when her 
brother went back to his study. She felt more 
than usually oppressed and languid to-day, though 
she would not own it to herself ; her work wearied 
her, and the least effort to talk jarred the edge of 
her nerves. 

" How dreadful it is to feel so irritable and cross, 
as I have done lately," she thought. "Perhaps 
after all he is right, and I am not so strong as 
u^al ; but I cannot have them all fancying me ill. 
The bare idea is intolerable. If I am going to be 
ill, I hope I may know it, that I may get away 
somewhere, where his kindness will not kill me." 
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She shivered here, partly from the thought, and 
partly from the opening of the door. A keen wind 
whistled through the passage, a rush of cold air 
followed Polly as she entered. Dr. Heriot was 
with her. 

His cordial greeting was as hearty as ever. 

" All alone, and in the dark, and positively doing 
nothing ; how unlike Aunt Milly," he said, in his 
cheerful quizzical voice ; and kneeling down on the 
rug, he stirred the fire, and threw on another log, 
rousing a flame that lighted up the old china and 
played on the ebony chairs and cabinet. 

The shadows had all fled now, the firelight 
gleamed warmly on the couch, where Mildred was 
sitting in her blue dress, and on Dr. Heriot's dark 
face as he threw himself down in the easy-chair 
that, as he said, looked so inviting. 

" Polly is tired, and so am I. We have been 
having an argument that lasted us all the way from 
Appleby." And he leant back his head on the 
cushions, and looked up lazily at Polly as she 
stood beside him in her soft furs, swinging her 
hat in her hand and gazing into the fire. " Polly, 
do be reasonable and sit down," he exclaimed, 
coaxingly. 

" I cannot, I shall be late for tea ; I — I — do not 
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wish to say anything more about it," she panted, 
somewhat unsteadily. 

" Nay, Heartsease," he returned, gravely, *' this is 
hardly using me well ; let us refer the case to 
Aimt Milly. This naughty child," he continued, 
imprisoning her hand, as she still stood beside him 
— and Mildred noticed now that she seemed to 
lean against the chair for support — " this naughty 
Polly of ours is giving me trouble ; she will have 
it she is too young to be married." 

Mildred put her hand suddenly to her heart ; a 
troublesome palpitation oppressed her breathing. 
Polly hung her head, and then a sudden resolution 
seized her. 

" Let me go to Aunt Milly. I want to speak to 
her," she said, wrenching herself gently from his 
hold; and as he set her free, she dropped on the 
rug at Mildred's side. 

" You must not come to me to help you, Polly," 
said Mildred, with a faint smile ; " you must be 
guided in this by Dr. Heriot's wishes." 

''Ah, I knew you would be on my side. Miss 
Lambert ; but you have no idea how obstinate she 
is. She declares that nothing vdll induce her to 
marry until her nineteenth birthday." 

" A whole year 1 " repeated Mildred, in surprise. 
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She felt like a prisoner, to whom the bitteraess of 
death was past, exposed to the torturing suspense 
of a long reprieve. 

" Oh, Aunt Milly, ask him not to press me," 
pleaded the giri ; " he is so good and patient in 
everything else, but he will not listen to me in this ; 
he wants me to come home to him now, this 
Christmas." 

"Why should we wait?" replied Dr. Heriot, 
with an unusual touch of bitterness in his voice. 
** I shall never grow younger ; my home is solitary 
enough. Heaven knows ; and in spite of all my kind 
friends here, I have to endure many lonely hours. 
Polly, if you loved me, I think you would hardly 
refuse." 

" He says right," whispered Mildred, laying her 
cold hand on the girl's head. " It is your duty ; 
he has need of you." 

" I cannot," repUed Polly, in a choked voice ; 
but as she saw the cloud over her lover's brow, she 
came again to his side, and knelt down beside him. 

" I did not mean to grieve you, dear ; but you 
will wait, will you not ? " 

"Por what reason, Polly?" in a sterner voice 
than she had ever heard from him before. 

" Por many reasons ; because — ^because — " she 
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hesitated, " I am young, and want to grow older 
and wiser for your sake ; because — " and now a low 
sob interrupted her words, " though I love you — 
dearly — ah, so dearly — I want to love you more, as 
I know I shall every day. You must not be angry 
with me if I try your patience a little/* 

"I am not angry,'' he repeated, slowly, "but 
your manner troubles me. Are you sure you do 
not repent our engagement — that you love me, 
Polly ? " 

" Yes, yes ; please do not say such things," 
clinging to him, and crying as though her heart 
would break, 

They had almost forgotten Mildred, shrinking 
back in the comer of her couch. 

"Hush! Heartsease, my darling — hushl you 
distress me," soothing her with the utmost tender- 
ness. " We will talk of this again ; you shall not 
be hampered or vexed by me. I am not so selfish 
as that, Polly." 

"No, you are goodness itself," she replied, 
remorsefully ; and now she kissed his hand — oh, 
so gratefully. " But you must never say that again 



— never — never." 



" What ? " 

" That I do not love you ; it is not the truth ; 
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it cannot be, you know. You do not think it ? " 
looking up fearfully into his face. 

" I think you love me a little," he answered, 
lightly — too lightly, Mildred thought, for the 
gloomy look had not passed away from his eyes. 

" He is disappointed ; he thinks as I do, that 
perfect love ought to cast out fear," she said to 
herself. 

But whatever were his thoughts, he did not give 
utterance to them, but only seemed bent on sooth- 
ing Polly's agitation. When he had succeeded, he 
sent her away, to get rid of all traces of tears, as 
he said, but as the door closed on her, Mildred 
noticed a weary look crossed his face. 

How her heart yearned to comfort him ! 

"Right or wrong, I suppose I must abide by 
her decision," he said at last, speaking more to 
himself than to her. That roused her. 

" 1 do not think so," she returned, speaking with 
her old energy. '* Give her a little time to get 
used to the idea, and then speak to her again. 
The thought of Christmas has startled her. 
Perhaps Easter would frighten her less." 

" That is just it. Why should it frighten her ? " 

he returned, doubtfully. " She has known me now 

for three years. I am no stranger to her ; she has 
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always been fond of me ; she has told me so over 
and over again. No/' he continued, decidedly, " I 
will not press her to come till she wishes it. I 
am no boy that cannot bear a disappointment. I 
ought to be used to loneliness by this time." 

" No, no ; she shall not treat you so. Dr. Heriot. 
I will not have it I — some one will prevent it ; 
you shall not be left lonely for another year — you, 
so good and so unselfish." But here Mildred's 
excitement failed; a curious numb feeling crept 
over her ; she fancied she saw a surprised look on 
Dr. Heriot's face, that he uttered an exclamation 
of concern, and then she knew no more. 
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CHAPTER III. 

COOP KERNAN HOLE. 

" The great and terrible Land 
Of wildeniess and drought 
Lies in the shadows behind me — 
For the Lord hath brought me out. 

The great and terrible river 

I stood that night to view 

Lies in the shadows before me — 

But the Lord will bear me through." 

Poems by R. M, 

Mildred felt a little giddy and confused when she 
opened her eyes. 

"Is anything the matter? I suppose I have 
been a little faint ; but it is nothing/' she said, 
feebly. Her head was on a soft pillow ; her face 
was wet with cold, fragrant waters; Polly was 
hanging over her with a distressed expression ; Dr. 
Heriot's hand was on her wrist. 

^ Hush, you must not talk," he said, with a 
grave, professional air, " and you must drink this,'' 
80 authoritatively that Mildred could not choose 
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but to obey, " It is nothing of consequence/' he 
continued, noticing an anxious look on her face ; 
" the room was hot, and our talk wearied you. I 
noticed you were very pale when we came in." 
And Mildred felt relieved, and asked no more 
questions. 

She was very thankful for the kindness that 
shielded her from all questioning .and comment. 
When Dr. Heriot had watched the reviving effects 
of the cordial, and had satisfied himself that there 
would be no return of the faintness, he quietly but 
peremptorily desired that Polly should leave her. 
" You would like to be perfectly alone for a little 
while, would you not ? " he said, as he adjusted the 
rug over her feet and placed the screen betweea 
her and the firelight, and Mildred thanked him 
with a grateful glance. How could he guess that 
silence was what her exhausted nerves craved more 
than anything ? 

But Dr. Heriot had been not so impervious as 
he had seemed. He was aware that some nervous 
malady, caused by secret anxiety or hidden care, 
was wasting Mildred's fine constitution. The 
dilated pupils of the eyes, the repressed irritability 
of manner, the quick change of colour, with other 
signs of mental disturbance, had long ago attracted 
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his professional notice, and he had racked his 
brains to discover the cause. 

"She has over-exerted herself or else she has 
some trouble," he said to himself that night, as he 
sat beside his solitary fire. She had crept away to 
her own room during the interval of peace that had 
been allowed her, and he had not suffered them to 
disturb her. " I will come and see her to-morrow," 
he had said to Olive, ** let her be kept perfectly 
quiet until then ; " and Olive, who knew from 
experience the soothing effects of his prescription, 
mounted guard herself over Mildred's room, and 
forbade Polly or Chriss to enter. 

Dr. Heriot had plenty of food for meditation 
that night. In spite of his acquiescence in Polly's 
decision, he felt chilled and saddened by the girl's 
persistence. 

For the first time he gravely asked himself. Had 
he made a mistake ? Was she too young to under- 
stand his need of sympathy ? Would it come to 
this, that after all she would disappoint him ? As 
he looked round the empty room a strange bitter, 
ness came over Mm. 

" And it is to this loneliness that she will doom 
me for another year," he said, and there was a 
heavy cloud on his brow as he said it. " If she 
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really loved me, would she abandou me to another 
twelvemonth of miserable retrospection, with only 
Margaret's dead face to haunt me with its strange 
beauty ? " But even as the thought passed through 
him came the remembrance of those clinging arms 
and the dark eyes shining through their tears. 

" I love you dearlyT— dearly — but I want to love 
you more." 

" Oh, Heartsease," he groaned, " I fear that the 
mistake is mine, and that I have not yet won the 
whole of your innocent heart. I have taken it too 
much as a matter of course. Perhaps I have not 
wooed you so earnestly as I should have wooed an 
older woman, and yet I hardly think I have failed 
in either devotion or reverence. Ah," he continued, 
with an involuntary sigh, " what right have I to 
complain if she withhold her fresh young love — am 
I giving her all that is in me to give ? " But 
here he stopped, as though the reflection pained 
him. 

He remembered with what sympathy Mildred 
had advocated his cause. She had looked excited 
— almost indignant — as Polly had uttered her 
piteous protest for time. Had her clear eyes 
noticed any signs of vacillation or reluctance ? 
Could he speak to her on the subject ? Would 
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she answer him frankly ? And then, for the first 
time, he felt as though he could not so speak to 
her. 

*' Every one take their troubles to her, but she 
shall not be harassed by me/* he thought. *' She 
is sinking now under the burthens which most 
likely other people have laid upon her. I will not 
add to their weight." And a strange pity and 
longing seized him to know what ailed the gener- 
ous creature, who never thought of herself, but of 
others. 

Mildred felt as though some ordeal awaited her 
when she woke the next morning. She looked so 
ill and weak that Olive was in despair when she 
insisted on rising and dressing herself. " It will 
bring on the faintness again to a certainty," she 
said, in a tone of unusual remonstrance; but 
Mildred was determined. 

But she was glad of Olive's assistance before she 
had finished, and the toilet was made very slowly 
and wearily. At the drawing-room door Dr. Heriot 
met her with a reproachful face ; he looked a little 
displeased. 

" So you have cast my prescription to the wind," 
he said, drily, "and are determined not to own 
yourself HV But Mildred coloured so painfully 
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that he cut short his lecture and assisted her to the 
couch in silence. 

" There you may stop for the next two or three 
days," he continued, somewhat grimly. **Mr. 
Lambert has desired me to look after you, and I 
shall take good care that you do not disobey my 
orders again. I have made Olive head nurse, and 
woe be to her if there be a single infringement of 
my rules." 

Mildred looked up at him timidly. He had been 
so gentle with her the preceding evening that this 
change of manner disturbed her. This was not his 
usual professional gravity; on such occasions he 
had ever been kindness itself. He must be put 
out — annoyed — the idea was absurd, but could she 
have displeased him ? She was too weak to bear 
the doubt. 

"Have I vexed you, Dr. Heriot, by coming 
down ? " she asked, gently. "I should be worse if 
I fancied myself ill. I — I have had these attacks 
before ; they are nothing." 

"That is your opinion, is it? I must say I 
thought better of yoiu: sense. Miss Lambert," still 
gruffly. 

Mildred's eyes filled with tears. 

" Yes, I am vexed," he continued, sitting down 
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by her ; but his tone was more gentle now. " I 
am vexed that you are hiding from us that you are 
suffering. You keep us all in the dark ; you deny 
you are iU. I think you are treating us all very 
badly/' 

" No — no/' she returned, with difficulty. " I am 
not ill — ^you must not tell me so." And her cheek 
paled perceptibly. 

"Have you turned coward suddenly?" he 
replied, with a keen look at her. " I have heard 
you say more than once that the dread of illness 
was unknown to you ; that you could have walked 
a fever hospital without a shudder. What is 
become of your courage, Miss Lambert ? " 

" I am not afraid, but I do not want to be ill," 
she returned, faintly. 

" That is more unlike you than ever. Impatience, 
want of submission, do not certainly belong to 
your category of faults. Well, if you promise to 
follow my prescription, I think I can undertake 
that you shall not be ill." 

Mildred drew a long sigh of relief ; the sigh of 
an oppressed heart was not lost on Dr. Heriot. 

"But you must get rid of what is on your 
mind," he went on, quickly. "If other people's 
burthens lie heavily, you must shift them to their 
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own shoulders and think only of yourself. Now I 
want to ask you a few questions." 

Mildred looked frightened again, but something 
in Dr. Heriot's manner this morning constrained 
her to obey. His inquiries were put skilfully, and 
needed only a yea and nay, as though he feared she 
would elude him. Mildred found herself owning 
to loss of appetite and want of sleep ; to languor 
and depression, and a tendency to excessive irri- 
tation; noises jarred on her; a latent excitement 
took the place of strength. She had lost all 
pleasure in her duties, though she still fulfiUed 
them. 

" And now what does this miserable state of the 
nerves mean?" was his next question. Mildred 
said nothing. 

*'You have suffered no shock — nothing has 
alarmed you? " She shook her head. 

" You cannot eat or sleep ; when you speak you 
change colour with every word ; you are wasted, 
getting thinner every day, and yet there is no 
disease. This must mean something, Miss Lam- 
bert — excuse me ; but I am your friend as well as 
your doctor. I cannot work in the dark." 

Mildred's lips quivered. " I want change — rest, 
I have had anxieties — ^no one can be free in this 
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world. I am getting too weak for my work/' 
What a confession from Mildred 1 At another 
time she would have died rather than utter it ; but 
his quiet strength of will was making evasion 
impossible. She felt as though this friend of hers 
was reading her through and through. She must 
escape in some measure by throwing herself upon 
his mercy. 

He looked uneasy at that; his eyes softened, 
then suffused. 

" I thought as much," he muttered ; " I could 
not be deceived by that face." And a great pity 
swelled up in his heart. 

He would like to befiriend this noble woman 
who was always so ready to sacrifice herself to the 
needs of others. He would ask her to impart her 
trouble, whatever it was ; he might be able to help 
her. But Mildred, who read his purpose in his 
eyes, went on breathlessly — 

" It is the rest I want, and the change ; I am 
not ill. I knew you would say so ; but the nerves 
get strained sometimes, and then worries will 
come/' 

"Tell me your trouble," he returned abruptly, 
but it was the abruptness of deep feeling, "I 
have not forgotten your kindness to me on more 
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than one occasion. I have debts of gratiti 
pay, and they are heavy. Make me your fri 
your brother, if you will ; you will find I 
be trusted." But the poor soul only shranl 
him. 

"It cannot be told — there are reasons a 
it. I have more than one trouble — anxiety, 
faltered. " Dr. Heriot, indeed — indeed, yc 
very good, but there are some things that ( 
be told.'' 

"As you will," he returned, very gently 
Mildred saw he was disappointed. In w 
strange complication she was involved ! She 
not even speak to him of her fear on Roy's 1 
He took his leave soon after that, and M 
fancied a slight reserve mingled with the kir 
with which he bade her good-bye. 
* He seemed conscious of it, for he came 
again after putting on his coat, thereby pr 
ing a miserable afternoon of fanciful remoi 
Mildred's part. 

"I will think what is to be done aboi 
change," he said, drawing on his driving-j 
" I am likely to be busy all day, and shall n 
you again this evening. Keep your mind t 
as well as you can. You don't need to be t 
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what spirit all trials must be borne — ^the darker the 
cloud the more need of faith/' He held out his 
hand to her again with one of his bright, genial 
smiles, and Mildred felt braced and comforted. 

Mildred was obliged to allow herself to be treated 
as an invalid for the next few days ; but when Dr. 
Heriot saw how the inaction and confinement fretted 
her, he withdrew a few of his restrictions, even at 
times going against his better judgment, when he 
saw how cruelly she chafed under her own restless- 
ness. 

This was the case one chill, sunless afternoon, 
when he found her standing by the window looking 
out over the fells, with a sad wistfulness that went 
to his heart. 

As he went up to her he was shocked to see the 
marks of recent tears upon her face. 

" What is this — ^you are not worse to-day ? " he 
asked, in a tone of vexed remonstrance. 

"No — oh, no," she returned, holding out her 
hand to him with a misty smile, the thin blue- 
veined hand, with its hot dry palm; "you will 
think me a poor creature, Dr. Heriot, but I could 
not help fretting over my want of strength just 
now." 

" Rome was not built in a day," he responded, 
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cheerily ; " and people who indulge in fainting fits 
cannot expect to feel like Hercules. Who would 
have thought that such an inexorable nurse as Miss 
Lambert should prove such a fractious invalid?" 
and there was a tone of reproof under the light 
raillery. 

*' I do not mean to be impatient/' she answered, 
sighing ; " but I am so weary of this room and my 
own thoughts, and then there are my poor people." 

"Don't trouble your head about them; they 
will do very well without you," with pretended 
roughness. 

She shook her head. 

"You are wrong; they miss me dreadfully; 
Olive has brought me several messages from them 
already." 

"Then Olive ought to be ashamed of herself, 
and shall be deposed from her office of nurse, and 
Polly shall reign in her stead." .? 

But Mildred was too much depressed and in 
earnest to heed his banter. 

" There is poor Rachel Sowerby up at Stenkrith ; 
her mother has been down this morning to say that 
she cannot last very much longer." 

" I am just going up to see her now. I fear it 
is only a question of days," he replied, gravely. 
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Mildred clasped her hands with an involuntary 
movement of pain. 

" Rachel is very dear to me ; she is the model 
girl and the favourite of the whole school, and her 
mother says she is pining to see me. Oh, Dr. 
Heriot — '' but here she stopped. 

** Well," he returned, encouragingly ; and for 
the second time he noticed the exceeding beauty 
of Mildred's eyes, as she fixed them softly and 
beseechingly on his face. 

" Do you think it would hurt me to go that little 
distance, just to see Rachel ? " 

" What, in this bitter wind ! " he remonstrated. 
** Wait until to-morrow, and I will drive you over."' 

" There may be no to-morrows for Rachel," she 
returned, with gentle persistence. '* I am afraid I 
shall fret sadly if I do not see her again ; she was 
my best Sunday scholar. The wind will not hur 
me ; If you knew how I long to be out in it ; just 
before you came in I was wishing I were on the 
top of one of those fells, feeling it sweep over 
me." 

" Ministers of grace defend me from the soft 

pleading of a woman's tongue," exclaimed Dr. 

Heriot, impatiently, but he laughed too ; " you are 

a most troublesome patient, Miss Lambert ; but I 
VOL. ra. 43 
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suppose you must have your way ; but you must 
take the consequences of your own wiKulness/' 

Mildred quietly seated herself. 

" No, I am not wilful ; I have no wish to disobey 
you," she returned, in a low voice. 

He drew near and questioned her face ; evidently 
it dissatisfied him. 

" If I do not let you go, you will only worry 
yourself the whole day, and your lungs are sound 
enough," he continued, brusquely ; but Mildred's 
strange unreasonableness tried him. " Wrap your- 
self up well. Polly is going with me, but there is 
plenty of room for both. I will pay my visit, and 
leave you with Rachel for an hour, while I get rid 
of some of my other patients." 

Mildred lost no time in equipping herself, and 
though Dr. Heriot pretended to growl the greater 
part of the way, he could not help noticing how 
the wind — bleak and boisterous as it was — seemed 
to freshen his patient, and bring back the delicate 
colour to her cheeks. 

" What a hardy north-country woman you have 
become," he said, as he lifted her down from the 
phaeton, and they went up the path to the house. 

" I feel changed already ; thank you for giving 
me my way in this," was the grateful answer. 
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When Dr. Heriot had taken his departure, she 
w^nt up to the sick room, and sat for a long time 
b^^ide her old favourite, reading and praying with 
her, until Rachel had fallen Jnto a doze. 

" She will sleep maybe for an hour or two ; she 
had a terrible night of pain," whispered Mrs. 
Sowerby, " and she will sleep all the sweeter for 
your reading to her. Poor thing ! she was set on 
seeing her dear Miss Lambert, as she always calls 
you.'' 

"I will come again and see her to-morrow, if 
Dr. Heriot permits it," she rephed. 

When Mrs. Sowerby had gone back to her 
daughter's room, she went and sat by herself at 
a window looking over Stenkrith; the rocks and 
white foaming pools were distinctly visible through 
the leafless trees -, a steep flight of steps led down 
to the stream and waterfall ; the steps were only a 
few yards from the Sowerbys' house. As Mildred 
looked, a strange longing to see the place again 
took possession of her. 

For a moment she hesitated, as Dr. Heriot's 
strictures on her imprudence recurred to her 
memory, but she soon repelled them. 

" He does not understand — how can he — that 

this confinement tries me," she thought, as she 
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crept softly down the stairs, so as not to disturb 
Rachel. " The wind was delicious. I feel ten 
times better than I did in that hot room ; he will 
not mind when I tell him so/' 

Mildred's feverish restlessness, fed by bitter 
thought, was getting the better of her judgment ; 
like the skeleton placed at Egyptian feasts to 
remind the revellers that they were mortal, so 
Mildred fancied her courage would be strength- 
ened, her resolution confirmed, by a visit to the 
very spot where her bitterest wound had been 
received ; she remembered how the dark churning 
waters had mingled audibly with her pain, and for 
the moment she had vrished the rushing force had 
hurried her with it, with her sweet terrible secret 
undisturbed, to the bottom of that deep sunless 
pool. 

And now the yearning to see it again was too 
strong to be resisted. Polly had accompanied Dr. 
Heriot. Mrs. Sowerby was in her daughter's 
room ; there was no one to laise a warning voice 
against her imprudence. 

The whole place looked deserted and desolate ; 
the Sim had hidden its face for days; a dark 
moisture clung to the stones, making them slip- 
pery in places ; the wind was more boisterous than 
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ever, wrapping Mildred's blue serge more closely 
round her feet, and entangling her in its folds, 
blowing her hair wildly about her face, and ren- 
dering it difficult with her feeble force to keep her 
footing on the slimy rocks. 

"I shall feel it less when I get lower down," 
she panted, as she scrambled painfully from one 
rock to another, often stopping to take breath. A 
curious mood — gentle, yet reckless — was on her. 
*'He would be angry with her," she thought. 
Ah, well ! his anger would only be sweet to her ; 
she would own her fault humbly, and then he 
would be constrained to forgive her; but this 
longing for freedom, for the strong winds of 
heaven, for the melody of rushing waters, was 
too intense to be resisted; the restlessness that 
devoured her still led her on. 

"I see something moving down there," ob- 
served Polly, as Dr. Heriot's phaeton rolled 
rapidly over the bridge — " down by the steps, I 
mean; it looked almost like Aunt Mildred's blue 
serge dress." 

" Your eyes must have deceived you, then," he 
returned coolly, as he pulled up again at the little 
gate. 

Polly made no answer, but as she quickened her 
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steps towards the place, he followed her, half vexed 
at her persistence. 

"My dear child, as though your Aunt Milly 
would do anything so absurd," he remonstrated- 
" Why, the rocks are quite unsafe after the rain, 
and the wind is enough to cut one in halves." 

"It is Aunt Milly. I told you so,'' returned 
Polly, triumphantly, as she descended the step; 
"there is her blue serge and her beaver hat. 
Look ! she sees us ; she is waving her hand." 

Dr. Heriot suppressed the exclamation that rose 
to his lips. 

"Take care, Polly, the steps are slippery; you 
had better not venture on the stones," he said, 
peremptorily. " Keep where you are, and I will 
bring Miss Lambert back." 

Mildred saw him coming ; her heart palpitated 
a little. 

" He will think me foolish, little better than a 
child," she said to herself; "he will not know 
why I came here ; " and her courage evaporated. 
All at once she felt weak ; the rocks were certainly 
terribly slippery. 

" Wait for me ; I will help you," he shouted, 
seeing her indecision ; but either Mildred did not 
hear, or she misunderstood him; the stone was 
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too high for her unassisted efiForts ; she tried one 
lower ; it was wet ; her foot slipped, she tried to 
recover herself, fell, and then, to the unspeakable 
horror of the two watching her above, rolled from 
rock to rock and disappeared. 

Polly's wild shriek of dismay rang through the 
place, but Dr. Heriot never lost his presence of 
mind for a moment. 

"Stay where you are; on your peril disobey 
me," he cried, in a voice of thunder, to the 
affrighted girl; and then, though with diflSculty, 
lie steered his way through the slippery stones, 
and over the dangerous fissures. He could see 
her now; some merciful jag in the rocks had 
caught part of her dress, and arrested her head- 
long progress. The momentary obstacle had 
enabled her, as she slipped into one of the awfu^ 
fissures that open into Coop Keman Hole, to 
snatch with frantic hands at the slimy rock, her 
feet clinging desperately^ to the narrow slippery 
ledge. 

" John, save me ! " she screamed, as she felt 
herself slipping into the black abyss beneath. 
« John ! " 

John Heriot heard her. 

•* Yes, I am coming, Mildred ; hold on — hold on, 
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another minute." The drops of mortal agony stood 
on his brow as he saw her awful peril, but he dared 
not, for both their sakes, venture on reckless haste ; 
already he had slipped more than once, but had 
recovered himself. It seemed minutes to both of 
them before Polly saw him kneeling on one knee 
beside the hole, his feet hanging over the water. 

"Hush! do not struggle so, Mildred," he 
pleaded, as he got his arm with diflBculty round 
her, and she clung to him almost frantically ; the 
poor soul had become delirious from the shock, and 
thought she was being dashed to pieces ; her face 
elongated and sharpened with terror, as she sank 
half fainting against his shoulder. The weight on 
his arm was terrible. 

" Good Heavens ! what can I do ? " he ejacu- 
lated, as he felt his strength insufficient to lift her. 
His position was painful in the extreme ; his knee 
was slipping under him ; and the dripping serge 
dress, heavy with water, increased the strain on the 
left arm ; a false movement, the slightest change of 
posture, and they must both have gone. He re- 
membered how he had heard it said that Coop 
Kernan Hole was of unknown depth under the 
bridge ; the dark sluggish pool lay black and 
terrible between the rocks ; if she slipped from his* 
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told into that crael water, he knew he could not 
save her, for he had ever been accounted a poor 
swimmer, and yet her dead-weight was already 
numbing his arm. 

" Mildred, if you faint we must both die," he 
cried in despair. 

His voice seemed to rouse her ; some instinct of 
preservation prompted to renewed effort ; and as 
he held her more firmly, she managed to get one 
hand round his neck — the other still clutched at 
the rock; and as Polly's cries for help reached a 
navvy working at some distance, she saw Dr. 
Heriot slowly and painfully lift Mildred over the 
edge of the rock. 

" Thank God ! " he panted, and then he could 
say no more ; but as he felt the agonised shudder- 
ing run through Mildred's frame, as, unconscious 
of her safety, she still clung to him, he half-pity ingly 
and half-caressingly put back the unbound hair 
from the pale face, as he would have done to a 
child. 

But he looked almost as ghastly as Mildred did, 
when, aided by the navvy's strong arms, they lifted 
her over the huge masses of rocks and up the steep 
steps. 

Polly ran to meet them ; her lover's pale and 
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disordered appearance alarmed her almost as much 
as Mildred's did. 

" Oh, Heriot/' cried the young girl, " you are 
hurt ; I am sure you are hurt." 

" A strain, nothing else," he returned, quickly ; 
"run on, dear Polly, and open the door for us. 
Mrs. Sowerby must take us in for a little while.*' 

When Mildred perfectly recovered consciousness, 
she was lying on the old-fashioned couch in Mrs. 
Sowerby's best room ; but she was utterly spent 
and broken, and could do nothing for a little while 
but weep hysterically. 

Polly leant over her, raining tears on her hands. 

"Oh, Aunt Milly," sobbed the faithful little 
creature, "what should we have done if we had 
lost you ? Darling — darling, how dreadful it would 
have been." 

" I wished to die," murmured Mildred, half to 
herself; "but I never knew how terrible death 
could be. Oh, how sinful — how ungrateful I 
have been." And she covered her face with her 
hands. 

" Oh, Heriot ; ask her not to cry so,'* pleaded 
poor Polly. " I have never seen her cry before, 
never — and it hurts me so." 

" It will do her good," he returned, hastily ; but 
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he went and stood by the window until Polly 
joined him- 

*' She is better now/' she said, timidly glancing 
up into his absorbed face. 

Upon that he turned round. 

"Then we must get her home that she may 
change her wet things as soon as possible. Do you 
feel as though you can move ? " he continued, in 
his ordinary manner, though perhaps it was a trifle 
grave. " You are terribly bruised, I fear, but I 
trust not otherwise injured/' 

She looked up a little surprised at the calmness 
of his tone, and then involuntarily she stretched out 
her hands to him — 

"Let me thank you first — you have saved my 
life," she whispered. 

" No,'' he returned, quietly. " It is true your 
disobedience placed us both in jeopardy; but 
it was your obedience at the last that really 
saved your life. If you had fainted, you must 
inevitably have been lost. I could not have 
supported you much longer in my cramped 
position." 

"Your arm — did I hurt it?" she asked, 
anxiously, noticing an expression of pain pass 
over his face. 
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"I dare say I have strained it slightly," lie 
answered, indiflferently ; "but it does not matter. 
The question is, do you think you can bear to be 
moved ? " 

" Oh, I can walk. I am better now," she replied, 
colouring slightly. 

His coolness disappointed her ; she was longing 
to thank him with the full fervour of a grateful 
heart. It was sweet, it was good in spite of every- 
thing to receive her life back through his hands. 
Never — ^never would she dare to repine again, or 
murmur at the lot Providence had appointed her ; 
so much had the dark lesson of Coop Keman Hole 
taught her. 

" Well, what is it ? " he asked, reading but too 
truly the varying expressions of her eloquent face. 

" If you will only let me thank you," she faltered, 
" I shall never forget this hour to my dying day." 

" Neither shall I," he returned, abruptly, as he 
wrapped her up in his dry plaid and assisted her to 
rise. His manner was as kind and considerate as 
ever during their short drive, but Mildred felt as 
though his reserve were imposing some barrier on 
her. 

Consternation prevailed in the vicarage at the 
news of Mildred's danger. Olive, who seldom shed 
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tears, became pale and voiceless with emotion, while 
Mr. Lambert pressed his sister to his heart with a 
whispered thanksgiving that was audible to her 
alone. 

It was good for Mildred's sore heart to feel how 
ardently she was beloved. A great flood of grati- 
tude and contrition swept over her as she lay, 
bruised and shaken, with her hand in Arnold's, 
looking at the dear faces round her. ** It has come 
to me not in the still, small voice, but in the storm," 
she thought. " He has brought me out of the deep 
waters to serve Him more faithfully — to give a truer 
account of the life restored to me." 

The clear brightness of her eyes surprised Dr. 

Hmot as he came up to her to take leave ; they 

reminded him of the Mildred of old. " You must 

promise to sleep to-night. Some one must be with 

yon — Olive or Polly — ^you might get nervous alone," 

be said, with his usual thoughtfulness, but she 

shook her head. 

** I think I am cured of my nervousness for ever," 
she returned, in a voice that was very sweet. The 
soft smiling eyes haunted him. Had an angel 
gone down and troubled the pool ? What healing 
virtues had steeped the dark waters that her 
sauddering feet had pressed? Could faith full- 
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formed spring from such parentage of dead 
anguish and fear P Mildred could have answ^ 
in the verse she loved so well-^ 

" He never smiled so sweet before 
Saye on the Sea of Sorrow, when the night 
Was saddest on our heart. We followed Him 
At other times in sunshine. Summer days 
And moonlight nights He led us over paths 
Bordered with pleasant flowers ; but when His steps 
Were on the mighty waters, when we went 
With trembling hearts through nights of pain and loss^ 
His smile was sweeter, and His love more dear; 
And only Heaven is better than to walk 
With Christ at midnight over moonless seas." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DR. HERIOT's mistake. 

** In the cruel fire of sorrow 
Cast tliy heart, do not faint or wail ; 
Let thy hand be firm and steady. 
Do not let thy spirit quail : 
But wait till the trial is over. 
And take thy heart again ; 
For as gold is tried by fire, 
So a heart must be tried by pain I " 

Adelaide Anne Procter, 

)RED slept soundly that night in spite of her 
les. It was Dr. Heriot who waked, 
hat nightmare of oppression was on him? 
t light, scorching and illuminating, was shining 
im through the gloom? Was he losing his 

5s ? ^had he dreamt it ? Had he really heard 

** John, save me, John!" as of a woman in 
al anguish calling on her mate, as Margaret 
once — ^but once — called him, when a glimpse 
le dark valley had been vouchsafed her, and 
::^ad bidden him, with frenzied eye and tongue, 
t her downward course: "I cannot die — at least. 
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not like this — ^you must save me, John 1 *' and that 
time he had saved her. 

And now he had heard it again, at the only time 
when conventionality lays aside its decorous dis- 
guise, and the souls of men are bare to their fellows 
— at the time of awful peril on the brink of a 
momentarily expected death : so had she called to 
him, and so, with the sudden waking response of 
his soul, he had answered her. 

He could see it all now. Never, to his dying 
hour, could he forget that scene — the prostrate 
figure crashing among the rocks, as though to an 
immediate and terrible death ; the agonised struggle 
in the dark pit, the white face pressed heavily like 
death to his shoulder, the long unbound hair 
streaming across his arm; never before had he 
owned to himself that this woman was fair, until 
he had put back the blinding hair with his hand, 
as she clung to him in suflFering helplessness* 

" I wished to die, but I never knew how terrible 
death could be," he had heard her whisper between 
her quivering lips; and the knowledge that her 
secret was his had bidden him turn away his eyes 
from her — his own suflFused with tears. 

" Pool ! blind fool that I was ! " he groaned. 
*' Fool ! never to guess how dear she was until I 
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saw death trying to snatch her from me ; never to 
know the reason why her presence inspired me 
with such comfort and such rest ! And I must 
needs call it friendship. Was it friendship that 
brought me day after day with such a sore heart 
to minister to her weakness ? — ^was it only friend- 
ship and pity, and a generous wish to succour her 
distress ? *' 

" Oh, fool ! miserable fool 1 for ever fated to 
destroy my own peace of mind I " But we need 
not follow the bitter self-communing of that gen- 
erous spirit through that long night of doubt and 
pain from which he rose a sadder and a better mar, 

Alas ! he had grasped the truth too late. The 
true woman, the true mate, the very nature akin to 
his own, had been beside him all these years, and 
he had not recognised her, blind in his pitiful 
worship of lesser lights. 

And as he thought of the innocent girl who had 

pledged her faith to him, he groaned again within 

himself. Polly was not less dear to him in the 

misery that had befallen him, yet he knew, and 

shuddered at the knowledge, that all unwittingly he 

had deceived himself and her ; he would love his 

child-wife dearly, he knew, but not as he could 

love a woman like Mildred. 

VOL. ni. 44 
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" If she had been less reserved, less unapproach- 
able in her gentle dignity, it might have been better 
for both of us," he said to himself. "The saint 
has hidden the woman ; one cannot embrace a 
halo I " and he thought with sharp anguish how 
well this new phase of weakness had become her. 
When she had claimed his indulgence for her way- 
ward and nervous fancies, he had felt even then a 
sort of pride that she should appeal to hinoi in her 
helplessness. 

But these were vain thoughts. It might have 
been better for both of them if she were lying now 
under the dark waters of Coop Keman Hole, her 
angel soul in its native heaven. Yet it might be 
far better ; he did not know — ^he had not Mildred's 
faith ; for as long as they must dwell together, and 
yet apart, in this mortal world, life could only be a 
bitter thing for him ; but not for that should he 
cease to struggle. 

" I have more than myself to consider," he con- 
tinued, as he rose and drew back the curtain, and 
looked out on the rich harvest of the sky-glittering 
sheaves of stars, countless worlds beyond worlds, 
stretching out into immensity. "God do so to 
me and more also if my unkindness or fickleness 
cloud the clear mirror of that girlish soul. It is 
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better, far better, for me to suffer — ay, for her too 
— than to throw off a responsibility at once so 
sacred and so pure." 

How Mildred would have gloried in this generous 
victory if she had witnessed it I The knowledge 
that the tardy blessing of his love had been vouch- 
safed her, though too late and in vain, would have 
gladdened her desolate heart, and the honour and 
glory of it would have decked her lonely life with 
infinite blossom. 

But now she could only worship his goodness 

from afar. None but Mildred had ever rightly 

read him, or knew the unselfishness that was so 

deeply engrained in this man's nature. Loving 

and impulsive by nature, he had patiently wooed 

and faithfully held to the woman who had scorned 

his affection and provoked his forbearance ; he had 

borne his wrecked happiness, the daily spectacle 

of his degradation, with a resignation that was 

almost sublime ; he had comforted the poor sinner 

on her death-bed with assurances of forgiveness 

that had sunk into her soul with strange healing, 

when at last she had left him ; he had buried his 

dead out of his sight, covering with thick sods, 

and heaping the earth with pious hands over the 

memory of her past sins. 

44 ♦ 
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It was this unselfishness that had first taught 
him to feel tenderly to the poor orphan ; he had 
schemed out of pure benevolence to make her his 
wife, until the generous fancy had grown dear to 
him, and he had believed his own happiness in- 
volved in it. 

And now that it had resulted in a bitter awaken- 
ing to himself and disappointment to another, no 
possibility of eluding his fate ever came into his 
mind. Polly already belonged to him; she was 
his, made his own by a distinct and plighted 
troth ; he could no more put her away from him 
than he would have turned away the half-frozen 
robin that sought refuge from the inclement storm. 
Mildred had betrayed her love too late ; it was his 
lot to rescue her from death, but not to bid her 
welcome to a heart that should in all honour belong 
to another. True, it was a trial most strange and 
bitter — an ordeal from which flesh and blood 
might well shrink ; but long before this he had 
looked into the burning fiery furnace of affliction, 
and he knew, as such men know, that though 
he might be cast therein bound and helpless, that 
even there the true heart could discern the form 
most like unto the Son of God. 

It was with some such feeling as this that 
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he lingered by Polly's side, as though to gain a 
minute's strength before he should be ushered into 
Mildred's presence. 

" How tired you look, Heriot," she said, as he 
stood beside her; the word had involuntarily 
slipped from her in her gladness yesterday, and as 
she timidly used it again his lips touched her brow 
in token of his thanks. 

"We are improving, Heartsease. I suppose 
you begin to find out that I am not as formidable 
as I look — that Dr. Heriot had a very chilling 
sound, it made me feel fifty at least." 

"I think you are getting younger, or I am 
getting older," observed Polly, quaintly; "to be 
sure you look very pale this morning, and your 
forehead is dreadfully wrinkled. I am afraid your 
arm has been troubling you." 

"Well, it has been pretty bad," he returned^ 
evasively ; " one does not get over a strain so 
easily. But, now, how is Mildred ? " 

The word escaped from him involuntarily, but 
he did not recall it. Polly did not notice his 
slight confusion. 

" She is down in the drawing-room. I think she 
expects you," she replied. " Olive said she had a 
beautiful night, but of course the bruises are very 
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painful ; one of her arms is quite blackened, she 
cannot bear it touched." 

" I will see what can be done," was his answer. 

As he crossed the lobby his step was as firm as 
ever, his manner as gravely kind as he stood by 
Mildred's side ; the delicacy of her aspect smote 
him with dull pain, but she smiled in her old way 
as she gave him her left hand. 

"The other is so much bruised that I cannot 
bear the lightest touch," she said, drawing it out 
from her white shawl, and showing him the cruel 
black marks ; " it is just like that to my shoulder." 

He looked at it pityingly. 

'^ And yet you slept ? " 

" As I have not slept for weeks ; no terrible 
dreams haunted me, no grim presentiments of evil 
fanned my pillow with black wing ; you must have 
exorcised the demon." 

" That is well," he returned, sitting down beside 
her, and trying to speak with his old cheerfulness ; 
"reality has beaten off hypochondriacal fancies. 
Coop Kernan Hole has proved a stern mentor." 

" I trust I may never forget the lesson it has 
taught me," she returned, with a slight shudder at 
the remembrance, and then they were both silent 
for a moment. " Dr. Heriot," she continued. 
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presently, "yesterday I wanted to thank you — I 
ought rather to have craved your forgiveness/' 

He smiled at that; in spite of himself the old 
feeling of rest had returned to him with her 
presence ; her sweet looks, her patience, her brave 
endurance of what he knew would be keen suffer- 
ing to other women, won the secret tribute of his 
admiration ; he would lay aside his heavy burthen 
for this one hour, and enjoy this brief interval of 
peace. 

" I do not wonder that you refused my thanks," 
she went on, earnestly ; ** to think that my foolish 
act of disobedience should have placed your life as 
well as mine in such deadly peril ; indeed, you 
must assure me of your forgiveness, or I shall never 
be happy again," and Mildred's lip trembled. 

He took the bruised hand in his, but so tenderly 
that she did not wince at his touch ; the blackened 
fingers lay on his palm as restfully as the little 
bird he had once warmed in his hands one snowy 
day. How he loved this woman who was suing to 
him with such sweet lips for forgiveness; — the 
latent flame just kindled burned with an intensity 
that surprised himself. 

" Ah ! " she said, mistaking his silence, and 
looking up into his dark face^ — and it looked 
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strangely worn and harassed in the clear morning 
light — " you do not answer, you think I am much 
to blame. I have tried your patience too far — 
even yours ! " 

" I was angry vdth you, certainly, when I saw 
you down on those rocks jeopardising your precious 
life," he replied, slowly. " Such foolhardiness was 
unlike you, and I had reserved certain vials of 

wrath at my disposal — ^but now " 

• He finished with his luminous smile, 

" You think I have been punished sufficiently? " 

" Yes, first stoned and then half submerged. I 
forgave you directly you called on me for help," he 
returned, making believe to jest, but watching her 
intently all the time. Would she understand his 
vague allusion ? But Mildred, unconscious that 
she had betrayed herself, only looked relieved. 

''Besides, there can be no question of forgiveness 
between friends, and whatever happens we are 
friends always," relinquishing her hand a little 
abruptly. 

He rose soon after that. 

Mildred was uneasy ; he was evidently suffering 
severely from his arm, but he continued to evade 
her anxious inquiries, assuring her that it was 
nothing to the pain of her bruises, and that a 
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wakeful night, more or less, mattered little to 
him. 

But as he went out of the room, he told himself 
that these interviews were perilously sweet, and 
must be avoided at all hazards ; either he must 
wound her with his coldness, or his tenderness 
would inevitably betray itself in some unguarded 
look or word. Twice, abeady, had her name 
fingered on his tongue, and more than one awkward 
pause had brought her clear glances questioning to 
his face. 

What right had he to hold the poor blackened 
hand in his for more than a moment ? But the 
sweet soul had taken it all so naturally ; her colour 
had never varied; possibly her great deliverance 
had swallowed all lesser feelings for the time ; the 
man she loved had become her preserver, and this 
knowledge was so precious to her, that it had lifted 
her out of her deep despondency. 

But as he set forth to his work, he owned within 
himself that such things must not be, it were a 
stain on his integrity to suffer it ; from the first of 
Mildred's coming their intercourse had been free 
and unrestrained, but for the future he would time 
his visits when the other members of the family 
would be present, or, better still, he would keep 
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Polly by his side, trusting that the presence of his 
young betrothed would give him the strength he 
needed. 

Mildred did not seem to notice the change, it 
was eflFected so skilfully; she was always better 
pleased when Olive or Polly was there, it diverted 
Dr. Heriot's attention from herself, and caused her 
less embarrassment ; her battered frame was in 
sore need of rest, but with her usual unselfishness, 
she resumed some of her old duties as soon as 
possible, that Olive might not feel over-burthened. 

" It seems as though I have been idle for such a 
long time," she said, in answer to Dr. Heriot's 
deprecating glance at the mending beside her ; 
"Olive has no time now, and these things are more 
troublesome to her than to most people. To- 
morrow I mean to take to housekeeping again, for 
Polly feels herself quite unable to manage Nan." 

Dr. Heriot shook his head, but he did not 
directly forbid the experiment. He knew that to 
a person of Mildred's active habits, anything 
approaching to indolence was a positive crime ; it 
was better for them both that she should assert 
that she was well, and that he should be free to 
relax his vigilance ; he could still watch over her, 
and interfere when it became necessary to do so, • 
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Mildred had reason to be thankful that he did 
not oppose her exertions, for before long fresh work 
came to her. 

The very morning after Dr. Heriot had with- 
drawn his silent protest, a letter in a strange hand- 
writing was laid beside Mildred's breakfast-plate ; 
the postmark was London, and She opened it in 
some little smprise ; but Polly, who was watching 
her, noticed that she turned pale over the contents. 

" is it about Roy ? " she whispered ; and Mildred 
started. 

"Yes, he has been ill,*' and she looked at her 
brother doubtfully ; but he stretched out his hand 
for the letter, and read it in silence. 

Polly watched them anxiously. 

" He is not very ill. Aunt Milly ? " 

" Not now ; but I greatly fear he has been so. 
Mrs. Madison writes that it was a neglected cold, 
with a sharp attack of inflammation, but that the 
inflammation has" subsided ; he is terribly weak, 
and needs nursing, and the doctor insists that 
his friends should be informed." 

" But Dad Fabian is with him ? " 

" No, he is quite alone. The strangest part is 
that he would not sufier her to write to us. I 
suppose he dreaded our alarm." 
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"It was wrong — very wrong," groaned Mr. 
Lambert ; " his brother not with him, and he all 
that distance from ns ; Mildred, my dear, you 
must go to him without delay." 

Mildred smiled faintly ; she thought her strength 
was small for such a long journey, but she did not 
say so. Anxiety for his son had driven the remem- 
brance of her accident from his mind ; a slight 
attack of rheumatic gout, to which he had been 
subject of late years, prevented him from under- 
taking the journey as he wished. 

"You will go, my dear, will you not?" he 
pleaded, anxiously. 

" If Aunt Milly goes, I must go to take care of 
her," broke in Polly. 

Her face was pale, her eyes dilated with excite- 
ment. Olive looked on wistfully, but said nothing ; 
it was never her way to thrust herself forward on 
any occasion, and however much she wished to 
help Mildred in nursing Roy, she did not drop & 
hint to the effect; but Mildred was not slow to 
interpret the wistfulness. 

" It is Olive's place to nurse her brother," sh^ 
said, with a trace of reproof in her voice ; bul^ 
though Polly grew crimson she still persisted. 

" I did not mean that — ^you know I did not. 
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Aunt Milly ! " a little indignantly. " I only 
thought I could wait on you, and save you trouble, 

and then when he was better I could " but 

her lip quivered, and when the others looked up, 
expecting her to finish her sentence, she suddenly 
and most unexpectedly burst into tears, and left 
the room. 

Olive followed Mildred when she rose from the 
breakfast-table. 

" Aunt Milly, do let her go. Poor Polly ! she 
looks so miserable." 

"It is not to be thought of for a moment," 
returned Mildred, with unusual decision ; " if no 
one but Polly can accompany me, I shall go 
alone." 

" But Polly is so' fond of Roy," pleaded Olive ; 
timidly regarding herself, she could persist with 
more boldness on another's behalf. " Roy would 
not care for me half so much as he would for her ; 
when he had that feverish cold last year, no one 
seemed to please him but Polly. Do let her go, 
Atmt Milly," continued the generous-hearted girl. 
" I do not mind being left. If Roy is worse I 
could come to you," and Olive spoke with the 
curious choke in her voice that showed strong 
emotion. 
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Mildred looked touched, but she remained firm. 
Little did Olive guess her reasons. 

" I could not allow it for one moment, Olive. I 
think," hesitating a little, as though sure of inflicting 
pain, " that I ought to goal one, unless Roy is veiy 
ill. I do not see how your father is to be left, 
he might have another attack, and Richard is not 
here." 

" I forgot papa," in a conscience-stricken tone. 
" I am always forgetting something." 

"Yes, and yourself in the bargain," smiling at 
her earnest self-depreciation. 

"No, please don't laugh. Aunt Milly, it was 
dreadfully careless of me — what should we all do 
without you to remind us of things ? Of course 
papa must be my .first thought, unless — unless 
dear Rex is very ill," and a flush of pain passed 
over Olive's sallow face. 

Mildred melted over this fresh instance of Olive's 
unselfish goodness ; she wrapped her arms fondly 
round the girl. 

" Dear Olive, this is so good of you ! " 

" No, it is only my duty," but the tears started 
to her eyes. 

" If I did not think it were, T would not have 
proposed it," she returned, reluctantly ; " but you 
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jaow how little care your father takes of himself, 
•nd then he will fret so about Roy when Richard 
s away. I never like to leave him." 

" Do not say any more, Aunt Milly ; nothing but 
real positive danger tiO Roy would induce me to 
.eave him." 

"No, I knew I could trust you," drawing a 
relieved breath ; " but, indeed, I have no such fear 
for Rex. Mrs. Madison says it was only a slight 
attack of inflammation, and that it has quite sub- 
sided. He will be dreadfully weak of course, and 
that is why the doctor has sent for lis; he will 
want weeks of nursing." 

" And you will not take Polly or Chriss. Re- 
member how far from strong you are, and Rex is 
so exacting when he is ill." 

" Chriss would be no use to me, and Polly's 
place is here," was Mildred's quiet answer as she 
went on with her preparations for the next day's 
journey ; but she little knew of the tenacity with 
which Polly clave to her purpose. 

When Dr. Heriot came in that afternoon for his 
last professional chat with Mildred, he found her 
looking open-eyed and anxious in the midst of 
business, reading out a list for Olive, who was 
writing patiently from her dictation; Polly was 
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crouched up by the fire doing nothing ; she had 
not spoken to any one since the morning; she 
hardly raised her head when he came in. 

Mildred explained the reason of their unusual 
bustle in her clear, succinct way. Roy was ill, 
how ill she could not say. Mr. Lambert had had a 
touch of gout last night, and dared not run the risk 
of a journey just now. Olive must stop with her 
father, at least for the present, and as Chriss was 
too young to be of the least possible use she was 
going alone. Polly's name was not mentioned. 
Dr. Heriot looked blank at the tidings. 

" Alone, and in your state of health ! why, where 
is Polly? she is a capital nurse; she is worth a 
score of others ; she will keep up your spirits, save 
you fatigue, and cheer up Roy in his convales- 
cence.'' 

" You cannot spare her ; Polly's place is here," 
replied Mildred, nervously ; but to her surprise 
Polly interrupted her, 

" That is not the reason, Aunt Milly." 

"My dear Polly!" exclaimed Dr. Heriot, 
amazed at the contradiction. 

" No, it is not, and she knows it," returned the 
girl, excitedly; "ask her, Heriot; look at her; 
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that is not the reason she will not suffer me to go 
to Roy." 

Mildred turned her burning face bravely on the 
two. 

" Whatever reasons I have, Polly knows me 
well enough to respect them," she said, with dig- 
nity ; " it is far better for Roy that his aunt or his 
sister should be with him. Polly ought to know 
that her place is beside you." 

** Aunt Milly, how dare you speak so," cried the 
girl, hotly, " as though Roy were not my own — 
own brother. Have we not cared for each other 
ever since I came here a lonely stranger ; do you 
think he will get better if he is fretting, and knows 
why you have left me behind ; when he was ill in 
the summer, would he have any one to wait on 
him but me ? " 

"Ob, Polly," began Mildred, sorrowfully, for 
the girl's petulance and obstinacy were new to 
her ; but Dr. Heriot stopped her. 

"Let the child speak," he said, quietly; "she 
has never been perverse to you before; she has 
something on her mind, or she would not talk so." 

The kind voice, the unexpected sympathy, 
touched Polly's sore heart; and as he held out 
voii. III. 45 
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his hand to her, she crept out of her dark cornen 
He drew her gently to his side. 

'*Now, Polly, what is it? there is something 
here that I do not understand — out with it like a 
brave lassie." 

But she hung her head. 

"Not now, not here, before the others," she 
whispered, and with that he rose from his seat, 
but he still kept hold of her hand. 

" Polly is going to make a clean breast of it ; I 
am to hear her confession/' he said, with a cheer- 
fulness that reassured Mildred. "There is no 
time like the present. I mean to bring her back 
by and by, and then we will make our apologies 
together." 

Mildred sighed as the door closed after them; 
she would fain have known what passed between 
them ; her heart grew heavy with foreboding as 
time elapsed and they did not make their appear- 
ance. When her business was finished, and Olive 
had left her, she sat for more than half an hour 
with her eyes fixed on the door, feeling as though 
she could bear the suspense no longer. 

She started painfully when the valves unclosed. 

" We have been longer than I expected/' began 
Dr. Heriot. 
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His face was grave, and Mildred fancied his 
eyes looked troubled. Polly had been crying. 

" It was a rambling confession, and one difficult 
to understand," he continued, keeping the girl 
near him, and Mildred noticed she leant her face 
caressingly against his coat-sleeve, as she stood 
there ; " and it goes back to the day of our picnic 
at Hill-beck." 

Mildred moved uneasily ; there was something 
reproachful in his glance diiected towards herself ; 
she dropt her eyes, and he went on — 

" It seems you were all agreed in keeping me in 
the dark ; you had your reasons, of course, but it 
appears to me as though I ought to have been the 
first to hear of Roy's visit," and there was a 
marked emphasis in his words that made Mildred 
still more uncomfortable. "I do not wish to 
blame you, you acted for the best, of course, and I 
own the case a difficult one ; it is only a pity that 
my little girl should have considered it her duty to 
keep anything from me." 

"I told him it was Roy's secret, not mine," 
murmured Polly, and he placed his hand kindly 
on her head. 

"1 do not see how she could have acted 

otherwise," returned Mildred, rather indistinctly. 

45* 
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" No, I am more inclined to blame her advisers 
than herself," was the somewhat cool response; 
** mysteries are bad things between engaged people. 
Polly kjBpt a copy of her letter to show me, but 
she never found courage to do so until to-night, 
and yet she is quite aware what are Roy's feelings 
towards her." 

Mildred's voice had a sound of dismay in it — 

" Oh, Polly I then you have deceived me too." 

" You have no reason to say so," returned the 
girl, proudly, but her heart swelled over her words ; 
" it was that — that letter, and your silence, that 
told me. Aunt Milly ; but I could not — it was not 
possible to say it either to you or to Dr. Heriot." 

"You see it was hard for her, poor child," was 
his indulgent comment; "but you might have 
helped her; you might have told me yourself, 
Miss Lambert." 

But Mildred repelled the accusation firmly. 

"It was no business of yours, Dr. Heriot, or 
Polly's either, that Roy loved her. Richard and I 
were right to guard it ; it was his own secret, his 
own trouble. Polly would never have known but 
for her own wilfulness." 

"Yes I should, Aunt Milly; I should have 
found it out from his silence," returned Polly, with 
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downcast eyes. " I could not forget his changed 
looks, they troubled me more than you know. I 
puzzled myself over them till I was dizzy. I felt 
heartbroken when I found it out, but I could not 
have told Heriot." 

" It would have been better for us both if you 
had," he replied, calmly ; but he uttered no further 
reproach, only there was a keen troubled look in 
his eyes, as he gazed at the girl's upturned face, as 
though he suddenly dreaded the loss of something 
dear to him. 

" Heartsease, it would have been better for you 
and me." ^ 

" Heriot, what do you mean ? " she whispered, 
vehemently ; " surely you did not misunderstand 
me ; you could not doubt the sincerity of my words, 
my love ? " 

" Neither the one nor the other," was the quiet 
reply ; " do I not know my Polly ? could I not 
trust that guileless integrity as I would my own? 
You need not fear my misunderstanding you ; I 
know you but too well." 

" Are you sure that you do ? " clinging to him 
more closely. 

" Am I sure that I am alive ? No, Polly, I do 
not doubt you ; when you tell me that you love Roy 
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as though he were your own brother, that you are 
only Sony for him, and long to comfort him, I 
believe you. I am as sure that you speak the 
truth as you know it." 

" And you will trust me ? " stroking the coat- 
sleeve as she spoke. 

" Have I not told you so ? " reproachfully ; " am 
I a tyrant to keep you in durance vile, when your 
adopted brother lies dangerously ill, and you assure 
me of your power to minister to him? Miss 
Lambert, it is by my own wish that Polly goes 
with you to London ; she thinks Roy vdll not get 
well unless he sees her again/* 

Mildred started. Polly had kept her thoughts 
so much to herself lately that she had not under- 
stood how much was passing in her mind ; did she 
really believe that her influence was so great over 
Roy, that her persuasion would recall him from the 
brink of the grave ? Could Dr. Heriot credit such 
a supposition ; was not the risk a daring one ? He 
could not be so sure of himself and her ; but look- 
ing up, as these thoughts passed through her mind, 
she encountered such a singular glance from Dr. 
Heriot that her colour involuntarily rose ; it told 
her he understood her scruples, but that his 
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motives were fixed, inscrutable ; it forbade ques - 
tioning, and urged compliance with his wishes* 
and after that there was nothing more to be 
said. 

But in the course of the evening Polly volun- 
teered still further information — 

"You know he is going with us himself," she 
said, as she followed Mildred into her room to 
assist in the packing. 

Mildred very nearly dropt the armful of things 
she was carrying, a pile of Roy's shirts she had 
been mending; she faced round on Polly with 
unusual energy — 

" Who is going with us ? Not Dr. Heriot ? " 

" Yes ; did he not tell you so ? I heard him 
speaking to Mr. Lambert and saying that you were 
not fit to undertake such a long journey by your- 
self ; he did not count me, as he knew I should 
lose my head in the bustle ; very rude of him, was 
it not? and then he told Mr. Lambert that he 
should see Roy and bring him back a report. Oh, 
I am so glad he is coming," speaking more to 
herself than Mildred ; " how good, how good 
he is." 

Mildred did not answer; but after supper that 
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night, when Dr. Heriot had again joined them, 
she asked if he had really made up his mind to 
accompany them. 

"You did not tell me of your intention," she 
said, a little nettled at his reserve with her. 

"No; I was afraid of your raising objections 
and heaping all sorts of useless lumber on me; 
regret that I should take so much trouble, and so 
forth," trying to turn it off with a jest. 

" Are you going on Roy's account ? " abruptly. 

" Well, not wholly. Of course his medical man's 
report will be sufficient ; but all the same it will h& 
a relief to his father's mind." 

" I suppose you are afraid to trust Polly with m 
then ? but indeed I will take care of her ; there 
no need for you to undergo such a fatiguin 
journey," went on Mildred, pretending to mis- 
understand him, but anxious if possible to t 
hun from his purpose. 

But Dr. Heriot's cool amused survey baffled he 

"A man has a right to his own reasDus, 
suppose ? Perhaps I think one of my patients 
hardly able to look after herself just yet." 

" Oh, Dr. Heriot I " hardly able to believe 
though from his own lips ; "this is so like yon 
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so like your usual thoughtfulness ; but indeed it is 
not necessary ; Polly will take care of me." 

" I dare say she will," with a glint of humour in 
Lis eyes ; " but all the same you must put up with 
my company." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE COTTAGE AT PROGNAL. 

** Whose soft voice 
Should be the sweetest music to his ear." 

Bethune. 

The journey was accomplished with less diflSculty 
and fatigue than Mildred had dared to expect. 

Dr. Heriot's attentions were undemonstrative 
but unceasing. For a greater part of the way 
Mildred lay back amongst her snug wrappings, 
talking little, but enjoying to the full the novelty 
of being the object of so much care and thought 
** He is kind to everybody, and now he has taken 
all this trouble for me," she said to herself ; *' it is 
so like him — so like his goodness." 

They were a very quiet party. Dr. Heriot was 
unusually silent, and Polly sat watching the 
scenery and flying mile-stones with half-dfeamy 
absorption. When darkness came on, she nestled 
down by Mildred's side. From his comer of the 
carriage, Dr. Heriot secretly peered at the faces 
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before him, under the guttering oil-lamp. Mil- 
dred's eyes had closed at last from weariness ; her 
thin cheek was pressed on the dark cushion. In 
spite of the worn lines, the outline of the face 
struck him as strangely fair; a fine nature was 
written there in indehble characters ; even in the 
abandonment of utter weariness, the mouth had 
not relaxed its firm sweet curve ; a chastened will 
had gradually smoothed the furrows from the 
brow; it was as smooth and open as a sleeping 
child, and yet youth had no part there ; its tints 
and roundness had long ago fled. 

How had it been that Polly's piquant charms 
had blinded him ? As he looked at her now, half- 
lovingly, half-sadly, he owned that she could not 
be otherwise than pretty in his eyes, and yet the 
illusion was dispelled; but even as the thought 
passed through his mind, Polly's dark eyes 
^closed. 

** Are we near London ? oh, how tired I am I " 
'he said, with a weary, petulant sigh. " I cannot 
'^®ep like Aunt Milly ; and the darkness and the 
^^inging make me giddy. One can only see great 
blanks of mist and rushing walls, and red eyes 
^linking everywhere." 

I)r, Heriot smiled over the girl's discontent. 
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" You will see the lights of the station in anothc*^ 
ten minutes. Poor little Heartsease. You ^^ 
tired and cold and anxious, and we have stiD ^ 
long drive before us." 

"It has not been so long after all," obserreJ 
Mildred, cheerfully. She did not feel cold of 
particularly tired; pleasant dreams had come to 
her; some thoughtful hand had drawn the fur- 
lined rug round her as she slept. As they jolted 
out of the light station and into the dark Euston 
Eoad beyond, she sat thoughtful and silent, re- 
viewing the work that lay before her. 

It was. late in the evening when the travellers 
reached the little cottage at Frognal. Roy had 
taken a fancy to the place, and had migrated 
thither the previous summer, in company with a 
young artist named Dugald. - 

It was a low, old-fashioned house, somewhat 
shabby-looking by daylight, but standing back 
from the road, with a pleasant strip of garden 
lying round jt, and an invisible walk formed of 
stunted, prickly shrubs, which had led its owner 
to give it the name of " The Hollies.'* 

Roy had fallen in love with the straggling lawn 
and mulberry trees, and beds of old-fashioned 
flowers. He declared the peonies, hollyhocks, and 
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lupins, and small violet-and-yellow pansies remind- 
ed him of Castlesteads Vicarage ; for it was well 
known that Mr. Delaware clave with fondness to 
the flowers of his childhood, and was much given 
to cultivate all manner of herbs, to be used 
medicinally by the poor of the neighbourhood. 

A certain long, low room, with an out-of-the- 
way window, was declared to have the north light, 
and to be just the thing for a studio, and was 
shared conjointly by the young artists, who also 
took their frugal meals together, and smoked their 
pipes in a dilapidated arbour overlooking the 
mulberry-tree. 

Mildred knew that Herbert Dugald was at the 
present moment in Mentone, called thither by the 
alarming illness of his father, and that his room 
had been placed at Roy's disposal. The cottage 
was a large one, and she thought there would be 
little difficulty in accommodating Polly and herself; 
and as Mrs. Madison had no other lodgers, they 
could count on a tolerable amount of quiet and 
comfort ; and in spite of the quaintness and home- 
liness of the arrangements, they found this to be 
the case. 

Dr. Heriot had telegraphed their probable ar- 
rival, so they were not unexpected. Mrs. Madison, 
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an artist's widow herself, welcomed them with 
unfeigned deUght ; her pleasant, sensible Scotch 
face broadened with smiles as she came forward to 
meet them. 

"Eh, he's better, poor lad, though I never 
thought to say it," she said, answering Mildred's 
anxious look. " He would not let me write, as I 
wished, for fear of alarming his father, he said; 
but as soon as the letter was posted, he made me 
telegraph for his brother ; he arrived last evening." 

"Richard!" ejaculated Mildred, feeling things 
were worse than even she had expected; but at 
that moment Richard appeared, gently closing the 
door behind him. 

" Hush ! he knows you are here ; — ^you, I mean, 
Aunt Milly," perceiving Polly now, with some 
surprise; "but we must be very careful. Last 
night I thought we should have lost him. Ah, Dr. 
John, how good of you to bring them ! Come in — 
here ; we expected you, you see. Aunt Milly," an3— 
he led them into poor Roy's sitting-room. 

There was a blazing fire in the studio ; the whit^ 
china tiles reflected a pleasant glow and heat ; th^ 
heavy draperies that veiled the cross-lights lookedE- 
snug and dark ; tea was on the little round table ; 
a large old-fashioned couch stood inviting near. 
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ichard took oflF Mildred's bonnet and hung it on 
i empty easel; Polly's furs found a place on a 
onderfully carved oak chest. 

There was all the usual lumber belonging to a 
udio. Richard, in an interval of leisure, had 
deed cleared away a heterogeneous rubbish of 
pes, boxing-gloves, and foils, but the upper part 
■ the room was a perfect chaos of portfolios, books, 
id musical instruments, the little square piano 
terally groaned under the dusty records; still 
lere was a wide space of comfort round the tiled 
re-place, where all manner of nursery tales leaped 
3to existence under the kindling flame with just 
Dough confusion to be quaint and picturesque. 

Neither Mildred nor Polly found fault with the 
it of armour and the carved chair, that was good 
• everything but to sit upon ; the plaster busts 
i sham bronzes struck them as beautiful; the 
L red velvet curtain had an imposing effect, as 
U as the shreds and scraps of colour introduced 
'iywhere. Roy's velvet coat and gold-tasselled 
oking-cap lay side by side with an old Venetian 
"ment, stiff with embroidery and dirt. Polly 
iched it caressingly as she passed. 
^Mildred's eyes had noted all these surroundings 
^ile she sat down on the couch where Roy had 
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tossed for so many, many days, and let Richard 
wait on her ; but her anxious looks still mutely 
questioned him. 

" You shall go in and see him directly you are 
rested and have had some tea/' said Richard, 
busily occupying himself with the little black 
kettle. " He heard your ring, and made a sign to 
me to come to you ; he has been wishing for you 
all night, poor fellow ; but it was his own fault, 
telegraphing to me instead." 

" You look fagged. Cardie ; and no wonder— it 
must have been dreadful for you alone.'* 

" Mrs. Madison was with me. I would not have ^ 
been without her ; she is a capital nurse, whatever 
Rex may say. At one time I got alarmed; ih© 
pain in the side increased, and the distresse^^ 
breathing was painful to hear, the pulse reaching 
to a great height. I fancied once or twice that h^ 
was a little light-headed." 

" Very probably," returned Dr. Heriot, gravely,^ 
placing himself quietly between Mildred and the^^ 
fire, as she shielded her face from the flame. ** I 
cannot understand how such a state of things 
should be. I always thought Roy's a tolerably 
sound constitution ; nothing ever seemed to give 
him cold." 
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" He has never been right since he was laid up 
with his foot," replied Richard, with a slight hesi- 
tation in his manner. "He did foolish things, 
Mrs. Madison told me: took long walks after 
painting-hours in. the fog and rain, and on more 
than one occasion forgot to change his wet things. 
She noticed he had a cold and cough, and tried 
. once or twice to dissuade him from venturing out 
in the damp, but he only laughed at her pre- 
cautions. I am afraid he has been very reckless," 
finished Richard, with a sigh, which Dr. Heriot 
echoed. Alas ! he understood too well the cause 
of Roy's recklessness. 

Polly had been shrinking into ^ corner all this 
time, her cheeks paling with every word ; but now 
Dr. Heriot, without apparently noticing her agita- 
tion, placed her in a great arm-chair beside the 
table, and insisted that she should make tea for 
them all. 

** We have reason to be thankful that the inflam- 
mation has subsided," he said, gravely. "From 
"what Richard tells us he has certainly run a great 
xnak, but I must see him and judge for myself." 
And as Richard looked doubtfully at Mildred, he 
continued, decidedly, " You need not fear that my 

presence will harass or excite him, if he be as ill as 
VOL. m. 46 
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you describe. I will take the responsibility of the 
act on myself." 

" It will be a great relief to my mind, I confess," 
replied Richard, in a low voice. "I like Dr. 
Blenkinsop, but still a second opinion would be a 
great satisfaction to all of us ; and then, you know 
him so well." 

" Are you sure it will not be a risk ? '* whirred 
Polly, as he stood beside her. She slid a hot Uttl6 
hand into his as she spoke, " Heriot, are you sure 
it will be wise ? " 

" Trust me," was his sole reply ; but the lool^ 
that accompanied it might well reassure her, it wa^ 
so full of pity for her and Roy ; it seemed to saj^ 
that he so perfectly understood her, that as far as 
in him lay he would take care of them both. 

Poor Polly 1 she spent a forlorn half-hour when 
the others had left ; strange terrors oppressed her ; 
a gnawing pain, for which she knew no words, 
fevered and kept her restless. 

What if Roy should die ? What if the dear 
companion of her thoughts, and hopes, should 
suddenly be snatched from them in the first fervour 
of youth 1 Would she ever cease to reproach her- 
self that she had so misunderstood him ? Would 
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ot the consequences of his unhappy recklessness 
di, they little knew how they stabbed her there) 
e heavily on her head, however innocent she might 
wn herself ? 

Perhaps in his boyish way he had wooed her, 
nd she had failed to comprehend his wooing, 
low many times he had told her that she was 
Barer to him than Olive and Chriss, that she was 
ie sunshine of his home, that he cared for nothing 
^ess Polly shared it ; and she had smiled happily 
''cr such evidence of his aflFection. 

Had she ever understood him ? 

She remembered once that he had brought her 
«ne trinket that had pleased his fancy, and insisted 
i her always wearing it for his sake, and she had 
Jmonstrated with him on its costliness. 

"You must not spend all your money on me, 
'^. It is not right,*' she had said to him more 
^ously than usual ; " you know how Aunt Milly 
'Ots to extravagance ; and then it will make the 
i*s jealous, you know. I am not your sister — 
y^our real sister, I mean.'* 

f you were, I should not have bought you 
' he had answered, laughing, and clasping it 
boyish force on her arm. " Polly, what a 

46* 
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child you are 1 when will you be grown up ? *' and 
there was an expression in his eyes that she had 
not understood. 

A hundred such remembrances seemed crowding 
upon her. Would other girls have been as blind 
in her place ? Would they not have more rightly 
interpreted the loving looks and words that of late 
he had lavished upon her ? Doubtless in his own 
way he had been wooing her, but no such thought 
had entered her mind, never till she had heard hia 
bitter words, " You are Heriot's now, Polly," had 
she even vaguely comprehended his meaning. 

And now she had gone near to break his heart 
and her own too, for if Roy should die, she verily 
believed that hers would be broken by the sheer 
weight of remorseful pity. Ah, if he would only 
live, and she might care for him as though he were 
her own brother, how happy they might be still, 
for Polly's heart was still loyal to her guardian. 
But this suspense was not to be borne, and, unable 
to control her restlessness any longer, Polly moved 
vnth cautious steps . across the room, and peeped 
fearfully into the dark passage. 

She knew exactly where Roy's room was. He 
had often described to her the plan of the cottage. 
Across the passage was a little odd-shaped room. 
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full of cupboards, which was Mrs. Madison's sitting- 
Toom. The kitchen was behind, and to the left 
there was a small garden-room where the young 
men kept their boots, and all manner of miscel- 
laneous rubbish, in company with Mrs. Madison's 
geraniums and cases of stuffed birds. 

A few winding, crooked stairs led to Roy's room ; 
Mr. Dugald's was a few steps higher; beyond, 
there was a perfect nest of rooms hidden down a 
dark passage; there were old musty cupboards 
everywhere ; a clear scent of dry lavender pervaded 
the upper regions ; a swinging lamp burnt dimly 
in a sort of alcove leading to Roy's room. As Polly 
groped her way cautiously, a short, yapping sound 
•was distinctly audible, and a little black-and-tan 
terrier came from somewhere. 

Polly knelt down and coaxed the creature to 
approach : she knew it was Sue, Roy's dog, whom 
he had rescued from drowning; but the animal 
only whined and shivered, and went back to her 
lair, outside her master's door. 

" Sue is more faithful to him than I," thought 
the girl, with a sigh. The studio seemed more 
cheerful than the dark, cold passage. Sue's repulse 
had saddened her still more. When Dr. Heriot 
returned some time afterwards, he found her curled 
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up in the great arm-chair, with her face buried in 
her hands, not crying, as he feared, but with pale 
cheeks and wide distended eyes that he was troubled 
to see. 

" My poor Polly," smoothing her hair caressingly. 
Polly sprang up. 

" Oh, Heriot, how long you have been. I have 
been so frightened; is he — ^wiU he live?'' the 
stammering lips not disguising the terrible anxiety. 
*' There is no doubt of it ; but he has been veiy 
ill. No, my dear child, you need not fear I shall 
misunderstand you," as Polly tried to hide her 
happy face, every feature quivering with the joyfdl 
relief. " You cannot be too thankful, too glad, for 
he has had a narrow escape. Aunt Milly will have 
her hands full for some time." 

" I thought if he died that it would be my fault," 
she faltered, " and then I could not have borne it." 
"Yes— yes — I know," he returned, soothingly; 
" but now this fear is removed, you will be our 
Heartsease again, and cheer us all up. I cannot 
bear to see your bright face clouded. You will be 
yourself again, Pqfly, will you not ? " 

" I will try," she returned, lifting up her face to 
be kissed like a child. She had never but once 
offered him the most timid caress, and this maidenly 
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reserve and shyness had been sweet to him ; but 
BOW he told himself it was diflferent. Alas ! he 
knew her better than she knew herself, and there 
was sadness in his looks, as he gently bade her 
good night. She detained him with some surprise, 
" Where are you going, Heriot ? you know there is 
plenty of room ; Richard said so/' 

**I shall watch in Roy*s room to-night," he 
replied. " Richard looks worn out, and Aunt Milly 
must recruit after her journey. I shall not leave 
till the middle of the day to-morrow, so we shall 
have plenty of time to talk. You must rest 
now/* 

" Are you going away to-morrow ? " repeated 
Polly, looking blank. "I — I had hoped you 
would stay." 

*' My child, that would be impossible ; but 
Richard will remain for a few days longer. I will 
promise to come back as soon as I can." 

" But — but if you leave me — oh, you must not 
leave me, Heriot," returned the girl, with sudden 
inexplicable emotion; "what shall I do without 
you ? " 

" Have I grown so necessary to you all at 
once?" he returned, and there was an accent of 
reproach in his voice. " Nay, Polly, this is not 
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like your sensible little self ; you know I must go 
back to my patients." 

" Yes, I know ; but all the same I cannot bear 
to let you go ; promise me that you will come 
back soon — very soon — before Bx)y gets much 
better." 

" I will not leave you longer than I can help," 
he replied, earnestly, distressed at her evident pain 
at losing him, but steadfast in his purpose to leave 
her unfettered by his presence. " Now, sweet one, 
you must not detain me any longer, as to-night I 
am Roy's nurse," and with that she let him leave 
her. 

There was a bright fire in the room where 
Mildred and she were to sleep. When Mrs. 
Madison had lighted the tall candlesticks on the 
mantelpiece, and left her to finish her unpacking, 
Polly tried to amuse herself by imagining what 
Olive would think of it all. 

It was a long, low room, with a comer cut off. 
All the rooms at The Hollies were low and oddly 
shaped, but the great four-post bed, with the 
moreen hangings, half filled it. 

As far as curiosities went, it might have re — 
sembled either the upper half of a pawnbroker'^ 
window, or a mediaeval corner in some shop ^ 
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Wardour Street, such a medley of odds and ends 
were never found in one room. A great, black, 
carved wardrobe, which Roy was much given to 
rave about in his letters home, occupied one side ; 
two or three spindle-legged and much dilapidated 
chairs, dating from Queen Anne's time, with an 
oaken chest, filled up all available space ; but 
wardrobe, mantelpiece, and even washstand, served 
as receptacles for the mere breakable objects. 

Peacocks' feathers and an Indian canoe were 

suspended over the dim little oblong glass. 

Underneath, a Japanese idol smiled fiendishly; 

the five senses, and sundry shepherdesses in China, 

.danced round him like wood-nymphs round a 

satyr; a tea-pot, a hunting-watch, and an emu's 

.egg garnished the toilet-table ; over which hung a 

sampler, worked by Mrs. Madison's grandmother ; 

two little girls in wide sashes, with a long-eared 

dog, simpered in wool-work ; a portrait of some 

Madison deceased, in a short-waisted tartan satin, 

and a velvet hat and feathers, hung over them. 

The face attracted Polly in spite of the grotesque 

dr^sa and ridiculous head-gear — the feathers would 

i^ve enriched a hearse ; under the funeral plumes 

azjailed a face still young and pleasant, it gave one 

'/i^ impression of a fresh healthy nature ; the ruddy 
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cheeks and buxom arms, with plenty of soft muscle, 
would have become a dairymaid. 

" I wonder," mused the girl, with a sort of 
sorrowful humour, '* who this Clarice was — ^Mrs. 
Madison's grandmother or great-grandmother most 
likely, for of course she married, that broad, 
smiling face could not belong to an old maid ; she 
was some squire or farmer's wife most likely, and 
he bought her that hat in London when they went 
up to see the Green Parks, and St. James's, and 
Greenwich Hospital, and Vauxhall, — she had a 
double chin, and got dreadfully stout, I know, 
before she was forty. And I wonder," she con- 
tinued, with unconscious pathos, " if this Clarice 
liked the squire, or farmer, or whatever he may be, 
as I like Dr. Heriot. Or if, when she was young, 
she had an adopted brother who gave her pain ; 
she looks as though she never knew what it was to 
be unhappy or sorry about anything." 

Polly's fanciful musings were broken presently by 
Mildred's entrance; she accosted the girl cheer- 
fully, but there was no mistaking her pale, harassed 
looks. 

" It is nearly twelve, you ought not to have 
waited for me, my dear ; there was so much to do 
— and then Richard kept me." 
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" Where is Richard ? '" asked Polly, abruptly. 
" He has gone to bed ; he is to have Mr. 
Dugald's room. Dr. Heriot is sitting up with 

Roy." 

" Yes, I know. Oh, Aunt Milly, he says there 
is no doubt of his living, the inflammation has 
subsided, and with care he has every hope of him." 

" Thank God ! He will tell his father so ; we 
none of us knew of his danger till it was past, and 
so we were saved Richard's terrible suspense ; he 
has been telling me about it. I never saw him 
more cut up about anything — it was a sharper 
attack than we beheved." 

" Could he speak to you, Aunt Milly ? " 

" Only a word or two, and those hardly audible ; 
the breathing is still so oppressed that we dare not 
let him try — but he made me a sign to kiss him, 
and once he took hold of my hand ; he likes to see 
us there." 

" He did not mind Dr. Heriot then? " and Polly 
turned to the fire to hide her sudden flush, but 
Mildred did not notice it. 

"He seemed a little agitated I thought, but 
Dr. Heriot soon succeeded in calming him; he 
managed beautifully. I am sure Roy likes having 
him, though once or twice he looked pained — at 
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least, I fancied so ; but you have no idea what Dr. 
Heriot is in a sick-room/' and Mildred paused in 
some emotion. 

She felt it was impossible to describe to Polly 
the skilful tenderness with which he had tended 
Roy; the pleasant cordiality which had evaded 
awkwardness, the exquisite sympathy that dealt 
only with present suffering ; no, it could only be 
stored sacredly in her memory, as a thing never to 
be forgotten. 

The girl drooped her head as Mildred spoke. 

" I am finding' out more every day what he is, 
but one will never come to the bottom of his good- 
ness," she said, humbly. " Aunt Milly, I feel more 
and more how unworthy I am of him,'* and she 
rested her head against Mildred and wept. 

There was a weary ring in Mildred's voice as she 
answered her. 

" He would not like to hear you speak so de- 
spairingly of his choice ; you must make yourself 
worthy of him, dear Polly." 

" I will try — I do try, till I get heartsick over 
my failures. I know when he is disappointed, or 
thinks me silly, he gives me one of his quiet looks 
that seem to read one through and through, and 
then all my courage goes. I do so long to tell him 
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sometimes that he must be satisfied with me just 
as I am, that I shall never get wiser or better, that 
I shall always be Polly, and nothing more." 
" Only his precious little Heartsease ! " 
" No," she returned, sighing, " I fear that has 
gone too. I feel so sore and unhappy about all 
this. Does he — does Roy know I am here ? " 

" No, no, not yet ; he is hardly strong enough to 

bear any excitement. It will be very dull for you, 

my child, for you will not even have my company." 

" Oh, I shall not mind it — ^not much I mean,'* 

returned Polly, stoutly. 

But, nevertheless, her heart sank at the prospect 
before her ; she would not see him perhaps for 
weeks, she would only see Mildred by snatches, 
she would be debarred from Dr. Heriot's society ; 
it was a dreary thought for the aflFectionate girl, but 
her resolution did not falter, things would look 
brighter by the morning light as Mildred told her, 
and she fell asleep, planning occupation for her 
solitary days. 

Dr. Heriot's watch had been a satisfactory one, 
and he was able to report favourably of the invalid. 
Roy still suflTered greatly from the accelerated and 
oppressed breathing and distressing cough, but the 
restlessness and fever had abated, and towards 
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morning he had enjoyed some refreshing sleep, and 
he was able to leave him more comfortably to 
Mildred and Richard. 

He took Polly for a long walk aft^r breakfast, 
which greatly brightened the girl's spirits, after 
which Richard and he had a long talk while pacing 
the lawn under the mulberry trees ; both of them 
looked somewhat pale and excited when they came 
in, and Richard especially seemed deeply moved. 

Polly moped somewhat after Dr. Heriot's de- 
parture, but Richard was very kind to her, anA 
gave her all his leisure time ; but he wag obliged 
to return to Oxford before many days were over. 

Polly had need of all her courage then, but she 
bore her solitude bravely, and resorted to many 
ingenious experiments to fill up the hours that hung 
so heavily on her hands. She wrote daily letters to 
Olive and Dr. Heriot, kept the studio in dainty 
order, gathered little inviting bouquets for the 
sick-room, and helped Mrs. Madison in concocting 
invalid messes. 

By and by, as she grew more skilful, all Roy's 
food was dressed by her hands. Polly would 
arrange the tray with fastidious taste, and carry it 
up herself to the alcove in defiance of all Mildred'* 
warnings. 
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"I will step so lightly that he cannot possibly 
cognise my footsteps, and I always wear velvet 
3pers now," she said, pleadingly ; and Mildred, 
; liking to damp the girl's innocept pleasure, 
lidrew the remonstrance in spite of her better 
gment. 

Dr. Heriot had strictly prohibited Polly's visits 
the sick-room for the present, as he feared the 
Lsequences of any great excitement in Roy's 
^Icened condition. Polly would stand listenhig 
blie low weak tones, speaking a word or two at 
srvals, and Mildred's cheerful voice answering 
X ; now and then the terrible cough seemed to 
•tter him, and there would be long deathlike 
^xices ; when Polly could bear it no longer, she 
uld put on her hat, coaxing Sue to follow her, 
L take long walks down the Finchley Road or 
lt Hampstead Heath. 

there was a little stUe near The Hollies where 
^ loved to linger ; below her lay the fields and 
• long, dusty road ; all manner of lights gleamed 
CDUgh the twilight, the dark lane lay behind her ; 
isers-by marvelled at the girl standing there in 
:* soft furs with the dog lying at her feet ; the air 
s full of warm dampness, a misty moon hung 
^r the leafless trees. 



ii^ 
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" I wonder what Heriot is doing/' she would say V.^^ 
to herself ; *' his letters are beautifal — just what i^ 
expected, they refresh me to read them ; how ca» 
he care for mine in return, as he says he doe& ^ 
Roy liked them, but then " 

Here Polly broke off with a shiver, and S 
growled at a dark figure coming up the field-path* 

"Come, Sue, your master will want his tea,' 
cried the girl, waking up fi^om her vague musin 
" and no one but Polly shall get it for him. Aim 
Milly says he always praises Mrs. Madison'^ ^ 
cookery ; " and she quickened her steps with i^^^ 
little laugh. 

Polly was only just in time ; before her prepara 

tions were completed the bell rang in the sick-room^ — • 

" There, it is ready ; I will carry it up. Nevi 
mind me, Mrs. Madison, it is not very heavy/ 
cried the girl, bustling and heated, and she too 
up the tray with her strong young arms, but, i 
her hurry, the velvet slippers had been forgotten. 

Mildred started with dismay at the sound of tb^ 
little tapping heels. Would Roy recognise it 
Yes, a flush had passed over his wan face ; he trie 
to raise himself feebly, but the incautious movemen 
brought on a fit of coughing. 

Mildred passed a supporting arm under th^^^ 
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riUows, and waited patiently till the paroxysm had 
lassed. 

" Dear Rex, you should not have tried to raise 
ourself — there, lean back, and be quiet a moment 
U you have recovered," and she wiped the cold 
reps of exhaustion from his forehead. 

But he still fought with his struggling breath. 

" Was it she — was it Polly ? " he gasped. 

" Yes," returned Mildred, alarmed at his excessive 
gitation and unable to withhold the truth; "but 
ou must not talk just now." 

" Just one word ; when did she come ? " he 
''liispered, faintly. 

*' With me ; she has been here all this time. It 

* her cookery, not Mrs. Madison's, that you have 

'®en praising so highly. No, you must not see her 

^t/' answering his wistful glance, "you are so 

'^ak that Dr. Blenkinsop has forbidden it at 

^^ent ; but you will soon be better, dear," and 

^as a proof of his weakness that Roy did not 

^^test the point. 

But the result of Polly's imprudence was less 

^^tnful than she had feared. Roy grew less rest- 

^s. Prom that evening he would lie listening for 

^Urs to the light footsteps about the house, his 

would brighten as they paused at his door. 
VOL. m. 47 
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The flowers that Polly now ventured to lay on 
his tray were always placed within his reach ; lie 
would lie and look at them contentedly. Once * 
scrap of white paper attracted his eyes. Ho^ 
eagerly his thin fingers clutched it. There weT^ 
only a few words traced on it- — " Good-night, ot^ 
dear brother Roy, I am so glad you are better ; 
but when Mildred was not looking the paper w 
pressed to his lips and hidden under his pillow. 

" You need not move about so quietly, I think 
he likes to hear you/' Mildred said to the girl when 
she had assured herself that no hurtful effect had 
been the result of Polly's carelessness, and Polly 
had thanked her with glistening eyes. 

How light her heart grew ; she burst into little 
quavers and trills of song as she flitted about Mrs. 
Madison's bright kitchen. Roy heard her singing 
one of his favourite airs, and made Mildred open 
the door. 

"She has the sweetest voice I ever heard," he 
said with a sigh when she had finished. " Ask her 
to do that often er, it is like David's harp to Saul," 
cried the lad, with tears in his eyes, " it refreshes 
me." 

Once they could hear her fondling the dog in 
the entry below. 
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"Dear old Sue, you are such a darling old dog, 
nd I love you so, though you are too stupid to be 
aught any tricks," she said, playfully. 

When Sue next found admittance into her 
aaster's room Roy called the animal to him with 
eehle voice. " Let her be, I like to have her here,'* 
le said, when Mildred would have lifted her from 
tbe snow-white counterpane. "Sue loves her 
n^aster and her master loves Sue," and as the 
creature thrust its slender nose delightedly into his 
luttid Roy dropped a furtive kiss on the smooth 
llack head. 



47 ♦ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I CANNOT SING THE OLD SONGSJ 



" Ask me no more : what answer should I give? 
I love not hollow cheek or faded eye : 
Yet, my friend, I will not have thee die ! 
Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live; 

Ask me no more. ' 

Ask me no more ; thy fate and mine are seal*d. 
I strove •against the stream and all in vain : 
Let the great river take me to the main : 
No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield j 

Ask me no more." 

Tenny%(yiC% ' Princesi* 

Richard had promised to pay them another vi^^ 
shortly, and one Saturday evening while Polly sfl^ 
Sue were racing each other among the gravel-pi^ 
and the furze-bushes of the people's great commol 
and the lights twinkled merrily in the Vale i 
Health, and the shifting mist shut out the blu 
distances of Harrow and Pinner, Mildred wa 
charmed as well as startled by the sound of hi 
voice in the hall. 

'* Well, Rex, you are getting on famously, I hear 
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anks to Aunt Milly's nursing/' was his cheerful 
•eeting. 

Hoy shook his head despondingly. 

**I should do better if I could see something 
flFerent from these four walls," he returned, with 
discontented glance round the room that Mildred 
.d made so bright and pretty; "it is absurd 
jeping me moped up here, but Aunt Milly is 
exorable/' 

Mildred smiled over her boy's peevishness. 

*' He does not know what is good for him," she 
turned, gently, " he always gets restless towards 
'ening. Dr. Blenkinsop has been most strict in 
idding me keep him from excitement and not to 
t him talk with any one. This is the first day he 
as withdrawn his prohibition, and Roy has been 
1 his tantrums ever since." 

" He said I might go downstairs if only I were 
pared the trouble of walking," grumbled Roy, who 
lometimes tyrannised over Aunt Milly — and dearly 
he loved such tyranny. 

*' He is more like a spoiled child than ever," she 
lid, laughing. 

" If that be all, the difficulty is soon obviated. 

can carry him easily," returned Richard, looking 
Dwn a little sadly at the long gaunt figure before 
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him, looking strangely shrunken in the brilliant 
dressing-gown that was Koy's special glory; "but 
I must be careful, you look thin and brittle enougli 
to break/' 

" May he, Aunt Milly ? Oh, I do so long to see 
the old studio again, and the couch is so much 
more comfortable than this," his eyes beginning 
to shine with excitement and his colour varying 
dangerously. 

"Is it quite prudent, Richard?" she asked, 
hesitatingly. " Had we not better wait till to- 
morrow ? " but Roy's eagerness overbore her 
scruples. 

Polly little knew what surprise was in store for 
her. Her race over, she walked along soberly, 
wondering how she should occupy herself that 
evening. She, too, knew that Dr. Blenkinsop's 
prohibition had been removed, and had chafed a 
little restlessly when Mildred had asked her to be 
patient till the next day. "Aunt Milly is too 
careful, she does not think how I long to see him," 
she said, as she walked slowly home. A light 
streamed across the dark garden when she reached 
The Hollies ; a radiance of firelight and lamp- 
light. " I wonder if Richard has come," thought 
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Polly, as she stole into the little passage and gently 
opened the door. 

Yes, Richard was there, his square, thick-set 
figure blocking up the fireplace as he leant in his 
favourite attitude against the mantelpiece ; and 
tlxere was Aunt Milly, smiling as though something 
pleased her. And yes, surely that was Roy's 
•wraith wrapped in the gorgeous dressing-gown and 
supported by pillows. 

The blood rushed to the girl's face as she 
stood for a moment as though spell-bound, but 
at the sound of her half-suppressed exclam- 
ation he turned his head feebly and looked at 
her. 

" Polly " was all he said, but at his voice she had 
sprung across the room, and as he stretched out 
his thin hand to her with an attempt at his old 
smile a low sob had risen to her lips, and utterly 
overcome by the spectacle of his weakness, she 
buried her face in his pillows. 

Roy's eyes grew moist with sympathy. 

" Don't cry, Polly — don't ; I cannot bear it," he 
whispered, faintly. 

'^ Don't, Polly; try to control yourself; this 
agitation is very bad for him;" and Richard 
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raised her gently, for a deadly pallor had over- 
spread Roy's features. 

" I could not help it," she returned, drying her ^ 
eyes, " to see him lying there looking so ill. Oh, 
Riex ! it breaks my heart," and the two younf 
creatures almost clung together in their agitation; 
and, indeed, Roy's hollow blue eyes, and thin, ^ 
bloodless face had a spectral beauty that was a 
absolutely startling. 

"I never thought you would mind so much, , 
Polly," he said, tremulously; and the poor lad J 
looked at her with an eagerness that he could not ^ 
disguise. "I hardly dared to expect that you-« 
could waste so much time and thought on me." 

" Oh, Rex, how can you say such unkind things ^ 
not care — and I have been fretting all this time ? ' 

" That was hardly kind to Heriot, was it ? " b-^ 
said, watching her, and a strange vivid light shor:^ 
in his eyes. If she had not known before sh-' 
must have felt then how he loved her ; a sudde^ 
blush rose to her cheek as he mentioned Dr^ 
Heriot's name ; involuntarily she moved a little 
away from him, and Roy's head fell back on th^ 
pillow with a sigh. 

Neither of them seemed much disposed for 
speech after that. Roy lay back with closed eyes 
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and knitted brows, and Polly sat on a low chair 
watching the great spluttering log and showers of 
sparks, while Mildred and Richard talked in 
undertones. 

Now and then Roy opened his eyes and looked 
|it her — at the dainty little figure and sweet, 
thoughtful face ; the firelight shone on the 
shielding hand and half-hoop of diamonds. He 
recognised the ribbon she wore ; he had bought it 
for her, as well as the little garnet ring he had 
afterwards voted as rubbish. The sight angered 
him. He would claim it again, he thought. She 
should wear no gifts of his; the diamonds had 
overpowered his garnets, just as his poor little love 
had been crushed by Dr. Heriot's fascination. 
Adonis, with his sleepy blue eyes and fair 
moustache and velvet coat, had failed in the 
contest with the elder man. What was he, after 
^11, but a beggarly artist? No wonder she de- 
spised his scraps of ribbon, his paltry gewgaws, 
^^d odds and ends of rubbish. '' And yet if I had 
only had my chance," he groaned within himself, 
If I had made her, if I had compelled her to 
Understand my meaning." And then his anger 
^^^Ited, as she raised her clear, honest eyes, and 
looked at him. 
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"Are you in pain, RexP — can I move your 
pillows ? " bending over him rather timidly. Poor 
children 1 a veil of reserve had fallen between them 
since Dr. Heriot's name had been mentioned, and 
she no longer spoke to him with the old fearlessness. 

" No, I am not in pain. Come here, Polly ; you 
have not begun to be afraid of me since — since I 
have been ill ? " rather moodily. 

" No, Rex, of course not." But she faltered a 
little over her words. 

" Sit down beside me for a minute. What was 
it you called me in your letter, before 1 was ill ? 
Something — it looked strangely written by your 
hand, Polly." 

"Brother — my dear brother Rex/' almost 
inaudibly. 

"Ah, I remember. It would have made me 
smile only I was not in the humour for smiling. 
I did not write back to my sister Polly though. 
Richard calls you his little sister very often, does 
he not ? " 

"Yes, and I love to hear him say it," very 
earnestly. 

" Should you love it if I called you that too?"" 
he returned, with an involuntary curl of the li 
" Pshaw ! This is idle talk ; but sick people wiH! 
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have their fancies. I have one at present. I want 
you not to wear that rubbish any more," touching 
her hand lightly. 

*' Oh, Rex — the ring you gave me ? " the tears 

starting to her eyes. 
"I never threw a flower away the gift of one 

that cared for me," he replied, with a weak laugh. 

" ' I never had a dear gazelle but it was sure to 
^rry the market-gardener.' Do you remember 
Dick Swiveller, Polly, and the many laughs we have 
'ad. over him in the old garden at home? Oh, 
lose days ! " checking himself abruptly, for fear 
^ pent-up bitterness might find vent. 

** Children, you are talking too much," interposed 
^Iclred's warning voice, not slow to interpret the 
^ixig excitement of Roy's manner. 

^ * One minute more, Aunt Milly," he returned, 
stily ; then, dropping his voice, " The gift must 
' back to the giver. I don't want you to wear 
^-t ugly little ring any longer, Polly." 

**But I prize it so," she remonstrated. "If I 
"v-e it back to you you will throw it in the fire, or 
"^mple on it." 

*' On my honour, no ; but I can't stand seeing 
''ou wear such rubbish. I will keep it safely — I 
^11 indeed, Polly. Do please me in this." And 
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Polly, who had never refused him anything, drew 
off the shabby little ring from her finger and 
handed it to him with downcast eyes. Why 
should he ask from her such a sacrifice ? Every 
ribbon and every flower he had given her she had 
hoarded up as though they were of priceless value, 
and now he had taken from her her most cherished 
treasure. And Polly's lip quivered so that she 
could hardly bid him good-night. 

Richard, who saw the girl was fretting, tried by 
every means in his power to cheer her. He threw 
on another log, placed her little basket-work chair 
in the most inviting comer, showed her the different 
periodicals he had brought from Oxford for Roy's 
amusement, and gave her lively sketches of under- 
graduate life. Polly showed her interest very 
languidly ; she was mourning the loss of her ring, 
and thinking how much her long-desired interview 
with Roy had disappointed her. Would he never 
be the same to her again ? Would this sad mis- 
understanding always come between them ? 

How was it she was clinging to him with the 
old fondness till he had mentioned Dr. Heriot's 
name, and then their hands had fallen asunder 
simultaneously ? 
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" Poor Roy, and poor, poor Polly ! " she thought, 
with a self-pity as new as it was painful. 

" You are not listening to me, Polly. You are 
tired, my dear," Richard said at last, in his kind 
fraternal way. 

*'No, I am very rude. But I cannot help 
thinking of Rex ; how ill he is, and how terribly 
-wasted he looks I " 

*'I knew it would be a shock to you. I am 
thankful that my father's gout prevents him from 
travelling ; he would fret dreadfully over Roy's 
altered appearance. But we must be thankful 
that he is as well as he is. I could not help 
thinking all that night — ^the night before you and 
Aunt Milly came — what I should do if we lost 
him." 

" Don't, Richard. I cannot bear to think of it." 

** It ought to make us so grateful," he murmured. 
" First Olive and then Roy brought back from the 
very brink of the grave. It is too much goodness ; 
it makes one ashamed of one's discontent." And 
he sighed involuntarily. 

" But it is so sad to see him so helpless. You 
said he was as light as a child when you lifted him, 
Richard, and if he speaks a word or two he 
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couglis. I am afraid Dr. Blenkinsop is right in 
saying he must go to Hastings for the winter/' 

"We shall hear what Dr. John says when he 
comes up next. You expect him soon, Polly ? '* But 
Richard, as he asked the question, avoided meeting 
her eyes. He feared lest this long absence had 
excited suspicions which he might find difficult to 
answer. 

But Polly's innocence was proof against any 
such surmises. " I cannot think what keeps him," 
she returned, disconsolately. " Olive says he is not 
very busy, and that his new assistant relieves him 
of half his work." 

**And he gives you no reason?" touching the 
log to elicit another shower of sparks. 

"No, he only says that he cannot come at 
present, and answers all my reproaches with jests 
— ^you know his way. I don't think he half knows 
how I want him. Richard, I do wish you would 
do something for me. Write to him to-morrow> 
and ask him to come ; tell him I want him very 
badly, that I never wanted him half so much 
before." 

"Dear Polly, you cannot need him so much 
as that," trying to turn off her earnestness with 
laugK 
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" You do not know — ^you none of you know— 
w much I want him," with a strange vehemence 
her tone. " When he is near me I feel safe — 
Host happy. Ah!" cried the girl, with a sad 
stfulness coming into her eyes, *' when I see him 
do not need to remind myself of his goodness 
d love — I can feel it then. Oh, Richard dear ! 
I him he must come — that I am afraid to be 
thout him any longer." 
A^fraid of what ? Did she know ? Did Richard 

' * She seems very restless without you/' he wrote 
•t Sunday afternoon. "I fancy Roy's manner 
ts her. He is fitful in his moods— ti little 
table even to her, and yet unable to bear her 
• of his sight. He would be brought down into 
Qtudio again to-day, though Aunt Milly begged 
:x to spare himself. Polly has been trying all 

afternoon to amuse him, but he virill not be 
Xiised. She has just gone off to the piano, in 

hope of singing him to sleep. Rex tyrannises 
-:r us all dreadfully." 

CDr. Heriot sighed over Richard's letter, but he 
tSe no attempt to facilitate his preparations for 
^g to London; he was reading things by a 
light now, this failure of his was a sore sub- 
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ject to him ; in spite of the prospect that W* 
dawning slowly before him, he could not bear t^ 
think of the tangled web he had so unthinkingly 
woven, it would need careful unravelling, lUB 
thought ; and so curious is the mingled warp aii^ 
woof in the mind of a man like John Heriot, tlufci 
while his heart yearned for Mildred with the stron 
passion of his nature, he felt for his young betroth 
a tenderness for which there was no name, and th 
thought of freeing himself and her was painful i 
the extreme. 

He longed to see her again and judge for himseU; 
but he must be patient for a while, he knew ; so 
though Polly pleaded for his presence alijiost pas- 
sionately, he still put her off on some pretext or 
other, — nor did he come till a strong letter of 
remonstrance from Mildred reached him, reproach- 
ing him for his apparent neglect, and begging him 
to recall the girl, as their present position was not 
good for her or Roy. 

Mildred was constrained to take this step, urged 
by her pity for Polly's evident unhappiness. 

That some struggle was passing in the girFs 
mind was now evident. Was she becoming shaken 
in her loyalty to Dr. Heriot? Mildred grew 
alarmed; she saw that while Eoy's invalid fancies 
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were obeyed with the old Polly-like docility and 
sweetness, that she shrank at times from him as 
though she were afraid to trust herself with him ; 
sometimes at a look or word she would rise from 
his side and go to the piano and sing softly to her- 
self some airs that Dr. Heriot loved. 

" You never sing my old favourites now, Polly," 
Roy said once, rather fretfully, " but only those old 
things over and over again ! " 

" I like to sing these best," she said, hastily ; 
and then, as he still pressed the point, she pushed 
the music from her, and hurried out of the room. 
But Mildred had another cause for uneasiness 

which she kept to herself. There was no denying 

that Roy was very slow in regaining strength. 

Dr. Blenkinsop shook his head, and looked more 

dissatisfied every day. 
" I don't know what to make of him," he owned 

to Mildred, one day, as they stood in the porch 

together. 

It was a mild December afternoon ; a red wintry 

sun hung over the little garden ; a faint crescent 

raoon rose behind the trees ; underneath the 

window a few chrysanthemums shed a soft blur of 

violet and dull crimson ; a slight wind stirred the 

"^ir from Mildred's temples, showing a streak of ■ 
VOL. m. 48 
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grey ; but worn and thin as she looked. Dr. Bto- 
kinsop thought he had never seen a face tbfl^ 
pleased him better. 

" What a Sister of Mercy she would make," h® 
often thought ; " if I know anything of humaD 
nature, this woman has known a great sorrow ; sb© 
has been taught patience in a rough school; nO 
matter how that boy tries her, she has always ^ 
cheerful answer ready for him." 

Dr. Blenkinsop was in rather a bad humour thi 
afternoon, a fact that was often patent enough 
his patients, whom he was given to treat on sue 
occasions with some brmquerie^ but with all hi 
oddities and contradictions, they dearly loved him^ 

"I can't make him out at all," he repeated, 
irritably, feeling his iron-grey whiskers, a trick o^ 
his when anything discomposed him ; " there is n(F 
fault to find with his constitution ; he has had ^ 
sharp bout of illness, brought on, as far as I can 
make out, by his own imprudence, and just as 
he has turned the corner nicely, and seems doing 
us all credit, he declines to make any further 
progress ! " 

"But he is really better, Dr. Blenkinsop; he 
coughs far less, and his sleep is less broken, he has 
no appetite, certainly, but " Mildred stopped- 
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She thought herself that Roy had been losing 
ground lately. 

Dr. Blenkinsop fairly growled, — he had little 
sharp white teeth that showed almost savagely when 
he was in one of his surly moods. 

** These lymphatic natures are the worst to com- 
^t, they succumb so readily to weakness and 
iep jression ; he^certainly seems more languid to-day, 
ncl there are feverish indications. He has got 
otlMig on his mind, eh?" — ^turning round so 
br^nptly that Mildred was put out of countenance. 
Slie hesitated. 

^ ^ Humph ! " was his next observation, " I thought 
8 »:xiuch. Of course it is none of my concern, but 
vh^:ii I see my patient losing ground without any 
^ifcle cause, one begins to ask questions. That 
jTOiixig lady who assists in the nursing — do you 
iihir^li her presence advisable, eh ? " — with another 
aba-itrp glance at Mildred. 

She is his adopted sister — she is engaged," 
staocxmered Mildred, not willing to betray the lad's 
seci^et. " They are very fond of each other." 

A questionable sort of fondness — rather too 
*^vexish on one side, I should say. Send her back 
^ "tlie north, and get that nice fellow Richard in 
her place, that is my advice/' 

48* 
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And acting on this very broad hint, Mildred 
soon afterwards wrote to Dr. Heriot to recall PoUy. 

When Dr. Blenkinsop had left her, she did not 
at once return to the studio; through the closed 
door she could hear Polly striking soft chords on 
the piano. Eoy had seemed drowsy, and she 
trusted the girl's murmuring voice would lull him 
to sleep. 

It was not often that she left them together ; but 
this afternoon her longing for a little fresh air 
tempted her to. undertake some errands that were 
needed for the invalid ; and leaving a message with 
Mrs. Madison that she would be back to the early 
tea, she set oflF in the direction of the old town. 

It was getting rapidly dusk as the little gate 
swung behind Mildred. When Eoy roused from 
his fitful slumber, he could hardly see Polly as she 
sat at the shabby, square piano. 

The girl was touching the notes with listless 
fingers, her head drooping over the keys ; but she 
suddenly started when she saw the tall gaunt figure 
beside her in the gorgeous dressing-gown. 

" Oh, Eex, this is very wrong," taking hold of one 
of his hot hands, and trying to lead him back to the 
sofa, " when you know you cannot stand, and that 
the least movement makes you cough. Put your 
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hand on my shoulder ; lean on me. Oh, I wish I 
were as strong and tall as Aunt Milly." 

" I like you best as you are," he replied, but he 
did not refuse the support she oflFered him. " I 
could not see you over there, only the outline of 
your dress. You never wear your pretty dresses 
now, Polly ? " reproachfully. " I suppose because 
Heriot is not here.'' 

" Indeed — indeed — ^you must not stand any 
longer. Rex. You must lie down at once, or I 
shall tell Aunt Milly," she returned, evasively. 

He was always making these sort of speeches to 
her, and to-night she felt as though she could not 
bear them ; but Roy was not to be silenced. 
Never once had she mentioned Dr. Heriot's name 
to him, and with an odd tenacity he wanted to 
make her say it. What did she call him ? had she 
learnt to say his Christian name ? would she pro- 
nounce it with a blush, faltering over it as girls do ? 
or would she speak it glibly as with long usage ? 

" I suppose you keep them all for him," he 
continued, with a suspicion of bitterness in his 
tone ; " that little nun-like grey dress is good 
enough for Aunt Milly and me. Too much colour 
would be bad for weak eyes, eh, Polly ? " 

"I dress for him, of course," trying to defend 
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herself with dignity ; but the next m(»nent M 
waxed humble again. " I — I am sorry you 4o 
not like the dress, Rex/' she faltered. " I should^ 
like to please you both if I could/' and her eyeB 
filled with tears. 

" I think you might sing sometimes to please hl^ 
when he is not here/' he returned, obstinately 
" just one song, Polly ; my favourite one, with tb 
sad, sweet refrain." 

" Oh, not that one," she repeated, beginnin, 
to tremble ; " choose something else. Rex — no'f 
that." 

" No, I will have that or none," he replied, 
irritably. What had become of Roy's sweet 
temper? "You seem determined not to please 
me in anything," and he moved away. 

Polly watched his tottering steps a moment, and 
then she sprang after him. 

" Oh, Rex, do not be so cross with me ; do not 
refuse my help," she said, winding her arm round 
him, and compelling him to lean on her. ** There, 
you have done yourself mischief," as he paused, 
overcome by a paroxysm of coughing. " How 
can you — how can you be so unkind to me. 
Rex ? " 

He did not answer; perhaps, absorbed in his 
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own trouble, he hardly knew how he tried her; 
6at as he sank back feebly on the cushions, he 
whispered — 

** You will sing it, Polly, will you not ? " 
** Yes, yes ; anything, if you will only not be 
^^S^ w^*^ ^^/' returned the poor girl, as she 
Birrried away. 

The air was a mournful one, just suited to the 
iJ^ords: — 

** Ask me no more : what answer should I give P 
I love not hollow cheek or faded eye : 
Tet, O my friend, I will not have thee die ! 
Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live ; 

Ask me no more." 

* * Polly, come here ! come to me, Polly ! " for, 
oveicome by a sudden revulsion of feeling, Polly 
tacl broken down, and hidden her face in her hands ; 
^n c3 now a stifled sob reached Roy's ear. 

*' Polly, I dare not move, and I only want to 
^sls: you to forgive me," in a remorseful voice ; and 
iKe girl obeyed him reluctantly. 

*' What makes you so cruel to me ? " she panted, 
looking at him with sad eyes, that seemed to pierce 
'^^s Selfishness. ** It is not my fault if you are so 
^^happy — if you will not get well." 

** Ask me no more ; thy fate and mine are sealed.'' 
llie plaintive rhythm still haunted her. Was she 
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after all, so much to blame ? Was she not suffer- 
ing too ? Why should he lay this terrible burden 
on her ? It was selfish of him to die and leave 
her to her misery. 

Roy fairly quailed beneath the girl's indignation 
and passionate sorrow. 

'• Have I been so hard to you, Polly ? '' he said 
humbly. " Are men ever hard to the women the; 
love ? There, the murder is out. You mu^t 
leave me, Polly ; you must go back to Heriot. I 
am too weak to hide the truth any longer. Yc3U 
must not stay and listen to me," pushing her ow^i 
with weak force. 

It was his turn to be agitated now. 

" Leave me ! " he repeated, " it is not loyal ^ 
Heriot to listen to a fool's maundering, which ^® 
has not the wit or the strength to hide. I shoVM^^^ 
only frighten you with my vehemence, and da '^^ 
good. Aunt Milly will be here directly. Le»-"^^ 
me, I say." 

But she only clung to him, and called b*^ 
brother. Alas ! how could she leave him ! 

By and by he grew calmer. 

" Forgive me, Polly ; I am not myself ; I oug'^^ 
not to have made you sing that song.'* 

" No, Rex," in a voice scarcely audible. 
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" When you go back to Heriot you must tell him 

Ask him not to be hard on me. I never 

3ant to injure him. The man you love is sacred 

my eyes. It was only for a little v^^hile I hated 
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** I will not tell hun that." 
** Listen to me, dear! I ask his pardon, and 
urs too, for having betrayed myself. I have 
:ed like a weak fool to-night. You were wiser 
m I, Polly." 

* * There is nothing to forgive," she returned, softly. 
Jeriot will not be angry with you; he knows 
Li are ill, and I — I will try to forget it. But you 
1st get well. Rex ; you will promise to get well 
my sake." 

•' Shall you grieve very much if I do not ? 
tiiot would comfort you, if I did not. 

She made an involuntary movement towards him, 
d then checked herself. 

*' Cruel ! cruel ! " she said, in a voice that 
anded dead and cold, and her arms fell to her 
le. 

He melted at that. 

" There, I have hurt you again. What a selfish 
"^tch I am. I shall make a poor thing of Ufe ; 
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but I will promise not to die if I can help it Ton 
shall not call me cruel again, Polly." 

Then she smiled, and stretched out her hand to 
him. 

" I would not requite your goodness so badly ^ 
that. You could always do as you liked with me ^ 
the old days, Polly — turn me round your Utll^ 
finger. If you tell me to get well I suppose *- 
must try; but the best part of me is gone." 

She could not answer him. Every word vi^tJ^ 
through her tender heart like a stab. What avafl 
were her love and pity ? Never should she be abl^ 
to comfort him again ; never would her sweet sister// 
ministrations suffice for him. She must not linger 
by his side ; her eyes were open now. 

"Grood-bye, Roy," she faltered. She hardly 
knew what she meant by that farewell. Was she 
going to leave him ? Was she only saying good- 
bye to the past, to girlhood, to all manner of fond 
foolish dreams ? She rose with dry eyes whea 
she had uttered that little speech, while he lay 
watching her. 

" Do you mean to leave me ? " he asked, sorrow- 
fully, but not disputing her decision. 

"Perhaps — yes — what does it matter?" she 
answered, moving drearily away. 
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What did it matt^, indeed ! Her fate and bis 
were sealed. Between them stretched a gulf, long 
as life, impassable as death ; and even her innocent 
love might not span it. 

" 1 shall not go to him, and he will not return 
to me,'* she said, paraphrasing the words of the 
royal mourner to harmonise with her measure of 
pain. " Never while I live shall I have my brother 
Roy again." 

Poor Uttle aching, childish heart, dealing for the 

first time with life's mysteries, comprehending now 

the relative distinction between love and gratitude, 

and standing with reluctant feet on the edge of an 

^Mialterable resolve. What sorrow in after years 

®ver equalled this blank ? 

VHien Mildred returned she found a very desolate 
scene awaiting her ; the fire had burnt low, a waste 
^f dull red embers filled the grate, the moon shone 
tlxrough the one uncurtained window ; a mass of 
^«tpery stirred at her entrance, a yawning figure 
^*^i*etched itself under the oriental quilt. 

* * Roy, were you asleep ? The fire is nearly out. 
Wlxere is Polly ? " 

** I do not know. She left the room just now," 
"^^ xetumed, with a sleepy inflection ; but to Mil- 
dred's delicate perception it did not ring true. 
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She said nothing, however, raked the embers 
together, threw on some • wood, and lighted tk 
lamps. 

Had he really slept ? There was no need to ask 
the question ; his burning hand, the feverish light 
of his eyes, the compressed lips, the baffled and 
tortured lines of the brow, told her another story ; 
she leant over him, pressing them out with soft 
fingers. 

*' Rex, my poor boy ! " 

"Aunt Milly, she has bidden me good-bye,'* 
broke out the lad suddenly ; " she knows, and she 
is going back to Heriot ; and I — I am the most 
miserable wretch alive.*' 
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" She looked again, as one that half afraid 
Would fain be certain of a doubtful thing ; 
Or one beseeching, * Do not me upbraid ! ' 
And then she trembled like the fluttering 
Of timid little birds, and silent stood." 

Jhan Ingehw, 

Dr. Heriot started for London the day after he 
had received Mildred's letter ; as he intended, his 
appearance took them all by surprise. 

Mildred was the first to detect the well-known 
footsteps on the gravelled path ; but she held her 
peace. Dr. Heriot's keen glance, as he stood on 
the threshold, had time to scan the features of the 
little fireside group before a word of greeting had 
crossed his lips ; he noticed Polly's listless attitude 
as she sat apart in the dark window-seat, and the 
moody restlessness of Key's face as he lay furtively 
watching her. Even Mildred's heightened colour, 
as she bent industriously over her work, was not 
lost on him. 
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"Polly!" he said, crossing the room, anc 
marvelling at her unusual abstraction. 

At the sound of the kind, well-known voice, the 
girl started violently ; but as he stooped over her 
and kissed her, she turned very white, and 
involuntarily shrank from him, but the next 
moment she clung to him almost excitedly. 

"Oh, Heriot, why did you not come before? 
You knew I wanted you, — ^you must have known 
how 1 wanted you." 

"Yes, dear, I knew all about it," he replied, 
quietly, putting away the little cold hands that 
detained him, and turning to the others. 

A few kind inquiries after the invalid were met 
at first very irritably, but even Ro/s moody 
jealousy could not be proof against such gentle- 
ness, and he forgot his wretchedness for a time 
while listening, to home messages, and all the 
budget of Kirkby Stephen gossip which Dr. Heriot 
retailed over the cosy meal that Mildred provided 
for the traveller. 

For once Dr. Heriot proved himself an inex- 
haustible talker ; there was no limit to his stock 
of anecdotes. Roy's sulkiness vanished ; he grew 
interested, almost amused. 

"You remember old Mrs. Parkinson and he^ 
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-cakes, Polly/* he said, with a weak ghost of 
igh ; but then he checked himself with a frown. 
ow was it one could not hate this fellow, who 
^ defrauded him of Polly?" he thought, clench- 
[ his hand impatiently. " Why was he to 
ecumb to a charm of manner that had worked 
n such woe ? " 

Dr. Heriot's fine instinct perceived the lad's 
nsition of mood. 

''Yes, Polly has a faithful memory for an old 
jnd," he said, answering for the girl, who sat 
ir him with a strip of embroidery from which 
) had not once raised her eyes. As he looked at 
•, his face worked with some strong emotion ; 
eyes softened, and then grew sad. 
"Polly is Faith itself," speaking with peculiar 
oiiation, and laying his hand on the small 
ning head. " You see I have a new name for 
a to-night. Heartsease.'* 

" I think I will go to bed, Aunt Milly," broke 
t poor Roy, growing suddenly pale and haggard. 
. — 1 am tired, and it is later to-night, I 
nk." 

Dr. Heriot made no effort to combat his reso- 
ion. He stood aside while Mildred offered her 
a to the invalid. He saw Polly hurriedly slip 
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her hand in Roy's, who wrung it hard with a sort 
of laugh. 

" It is good-bye for good and all, I suppose, 
to-night?" he said. "Heriot means to take you 
away, of course ? " 

But Polly did not answer ; she only hid her red 
quivering hand under her work, as though she feared 
Dr. Heriot would see it. 

But the next moment the work was thrown 
lightly to the ground, and Dr. Heriot's fingers were 
gently stroking the ill-used hand. 

" Poor little Polly ; does he often treat you t 
such a rough hand-shake 1 " he said, with a hal 
amused, tender smile. 

'' No, never," she stammered ; but then, 
though gaining courage from the kind face lookira. g 
down at her, " Oh, Heriot, I am so glad he is gon. «. 
I — I want to speak to you." 

" Is that why you have been so silent ? " dra'^v- 
ing her nearer to him as she stood beside him on 
the rug. " Little Heartsease, did you like my new 
name ? " 

" Don't, Heriot ; I — I do not understand you ; 
I have not been faithful at least." 

" Not in your sense of the word, perhaps, dear 
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>lly, but in mine. What if your faithfulness should 
^e us both from a great mistake ? " 
*' I — ^I do not understand you/' she said again, 
)king at him with sad, bewildered eyes. " You 
all talk to me presently ; but now I want to 
eak to you. Heriot, I was wrong to come here, 
ong and self-willed. Aunt Milly was right, I 
ve done no good. Oh, it has all been so miserable 
i mistake from beginning to end ; and then I 
>ught you would never come."' 

* Dear Polly, it could not be helped. Neither 
I I stay now/* 

* You will not go and leave me again ? '' she 
i, faltering and becoming very pale. " Heriot, 
I must take me with you ; promise me that you 
I take me with you." 

* I cannot, my dear child. Indeed — ^indeed — I 
not." 

' Then I will go alone," she said, throwing back 
head proudly, but trembling as she spoke. " I 

I not stay here without you— not for a day — ^not 
a single day." 

* But Roy wants you. You cannot leave him 
;il he is better," he said, watching her ; but though 
t coloured perceptibly, she stood her ground. 

VOL. III. 49 
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" I was wrong to come/' she returned, piteouslj. 
" I cannot help it if Rex wants me. I know he 
does. You are saying this to punish me, and 
because I have failed in my duty." 

'' Hush, my child ; I at least have not reproached 
you." 

" No, you never reproach me ; you are kindness 
itself Heriot," laying down her face on his ann, 
and now he knew she was weeping, " I never knew 
until lately how badly I have treated you. Yoa 
ought not to have chosen a child like me. I have 
tried your patience, and given you no return foir 
your goodness ; but I am resolved that all this shall^ 
be altered." 

"Is it in your power, Polly?" speaking no 
more gravely. 

''It must — ^it shall be. Listen to me, dear 
You asked me once to make no unnecessary delays 
but to be your wife at once. Heriot, I am read 



now." 
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No, my child, no." 
" Ah, but I am," speaking with difficulty through' 
her sobs. "I never cared for you so much, 
never wanted you so much. I am so full of gnit>»— 
tude — I long to make you so happy — ^to 
somebody happy. You must take me away fro: 
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e^ wliere Roy will not make me miserable any 
•re, and then I shall try to forget him — his 
happiness, I mean — and to think only of you." 
** Poor child," speaking more to himself than to 
jr ; " and this is to what I have brought her/' 

" You must not be angry with Roy/' continued 
le young girl, when her agitation had a little 
ibsided. " He could not help my seeing what he 
It ; and then he told me to go back to you. He 
IS tried his hardest, I know he has ; every night I 
::^yed that you might come and take me away, 
id every morning I dreaded lest I should be 
cappointed. Heriot, it was cruel — cruel to leave 
^ so long." 

" And you will come back with me now ? " 

'* Oh, yes," with a little sighing breath. 

'* And I am to make you my wife ? I am not 
' wait for your nineteenth birthday ? " 

" No. Oh, Heriot, how self-willed and selfish I 

** Neither one nor the other. Listen to me, dear 
oily. Nay, you are trembling so that you can 
^rdly stand ; sit beside me on this couch ; it is 
y turn to talk now. I have a little story to tell 

** A story, Heriot ? " 

49* 
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" Yes ; shall we call it ' The Guardian's Mistake'? 
I am not much of a hand in story-telling, hut I 
hope I shall make my meaning clear. What, afraid, 
my child ? nay, there is no sad ending to this stoiy 
of mine ; it runs merrily to the tune of wedding 
bells." 

" I do not want to hear it," she said, shrinking 
nervously ; but he, half -laughingly and half- 
seriously, persisted : — 

"Once upon a time, shall we say that, Polly? 
Little Heartsease, how pale you are growing. 
Once upon a time, a great many years ago, a man 
committed a great mistake that darkened his after 
life. 

"He married a woman whom he loved, but 
whose heart he had not won. Not that he knew 
that. Heaven forbid that any one calling himself 
a man should do so base a thing as that ; but his 
wishes and his affection blinded him, and the result 
was misery for many a year to come." 

"But he grew comforted in time," interrupted 
Polly, softly. 

" Yes, time, and friendship, and other blessings, 
bestowed by the good God, healed the bitterness 
of the wound, but it still bled inwardly. He was 
a weary-hearted man, with a secret disgust of 
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md full of sad loathing for the empty home that 
sheltered his loneliness, all the more/' as Polly 
pressed closer to him, " that he was one who had 
ever craved for wife and children. 

** It was at this time, just as memory was grow- 
ing faint, that a certain young girl, the daughter of 
an old college friend of his, was left to his care. 
Think, Polly, how sacred a charge to this desolate 
man ; a young orphan, alone in the world, and 
dependent on his care." 

** Heriot, I beseech you to stop ; you are 
breaking my heart." 

" Nay, dearest, there is nothing sad in my story ; 
there are only wheels within wheels, a complication 
heightening the interest of the plot. Well, was it 
a wonder that this man, this nameless hero of ours, 
a species of Don Quixote in his way, should weave 
a certain sweet fancy into his dreary life, that he 
should conceive the idea of protecting and loving 
this young girl in the best way he could by making 
her his wife, thinking that he would make himself 
and her happy, but always thinking most of her ? " 

** Oh, Heriot, no more ; have pity on me." 

" What, stop in the middle of my story, and 
before my second hero makes his appearance ? 
For shame. Heartsease ; but this man, for all his 
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wise plans and benevolent schemes, proved himsc 
miserably blind. 

" He knew that this girl had an adopted broth 
whom she loved dearly. Nay, do not hide yoi 
face, Polly ; no angel's love could have been pur 
than this girl's for this friend of hers; but al£ 
what no one had foreseen had already happenec 
unknown to her guardian, and to herself, this yom 
man had always loved, and desired to win her f( 
his wife/* 

" She never knew it," in a stifled voice. 

" No, she never knew it, any more than »" 
knew her own heart. Why do you start. Hear* 
ease ? Ah, she was so sure of that, so certain 
her love for her affianced husband, that when s 
knew her friend was ill, she pleaded to be allow, 
to nurse him. Yes, though she had found o 
then the reason of his unhappiness." 

*' She hoped to do good," clasping her banc 
before her face. 

** True, she hoped to do good ; she fancied, nc 
knowing the world and her own heart, that sb 
could win him back to his old place, and so ke& 
them both, her guardian and her friend. And he 
guardian, heart-sick at the mistake he had madi 
and with a new and secret sorrow preying upo 
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him, deliberately suffered her to be exposed to the 
ordeal which her own generous imprudence had 
planned." 

" Heriot, one moment ; you have a secret 
sorrow ? '* 

*'Not an incurable one, my sweet; you shall 
Inow it by and by ; if I do not mistake, it will 
jield us a harvest of joy ; but I am drawing near 
the end of the story/' 

" Yes, you have quite finished — there is nothing 
more to say ; nothing, Heriot." 

" You shall tell me the rest, then," he returned, 

gravely. "Was she true to her guardian, this 

gild ; true in every fibre and feeling ? or did her 

^^thful heart really cleave to the companion of her 

7<^iith, calling her love by the right name, and 

^^^^owledging it without fear ? 

*' Polly, this is no time for a half-truth ; which 
^tx^l it be ? Is your heart really mine, or does it 
slong to Roy ? " 
She would have hidden her face in her hands, 
X he would not suffer it. 

"Child, you must answer me; there must be 
shadow between us," he said, holding her before 
Hixn There was a touch of sternness in his voice ; 
'^'Ut as she raised her eyes appealingly to his, she 



> 
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read there nothing but pity and ftdl understanding" ; 
for one moment she stood irresolute, with palpitat- 
ing heart and white quivering lips, and then sh. 
threw herself into his arms. 

'' Oh, Heriot, what shall I do ? What shall : 
do ? 1 love you both, but I love Roy best." 

When Mildred re-entered the room, an hox 
later, somewhat weary of her banishment, 
found the two still talking together. Polly 
sitting in her little low chair, her cheek resting o 
her hand. Dr. Heriot seemed speaking eamestl)^^ 
but as the door opened, he broke off hastily, aB^ 
the girl started to her feet. 

" I must go now," she whispered ; " don't t^^ 
Aunt Milly to-night. Oh, Heriot, I am so happy ^ 
this seems like some wonderful dream ; I doa^*' 
half believe it." 

" We must guard each other's confidence, 
member, I have trusted you, Polly," was 
answer, in a low tone. " Good night, my dearer ^ 
child ; sleep well, and say a prayer for me." 

" I do — I do pray for you always," she affirmed j^ 
looking at him with her soul in her eyes ; but 
he merely pressed her hand kindly, she suddenl 
raised herself on tiptoe and kissed his cheek 
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r — dear Heriot, I shall pray for you all my 

se you going, Polly?" asked Mildred, in 
Lse. 

es, I am tired. I cannot talk any more to- 
" returned the girl, hastily, 
r face was pale, as though she had been 
ng ; but her eyes smiled radiantly under the 
Lshes. 

idred turned to the fire, somewhat dissatisfied, 
hope things are right between you and 
" she said, anxiously, when she and Dr. 
t were left alone. 

hey have never been more so,*' he replied, 
a mischievous smile ; " for the first time we 
ighly understand ourselves and each other ; 
3 a dear good child, and deserves to be 
/' But as Mildred, somewhat bewildered at 
oabiguous tone, would have questioned him 
'arther, he gently but firmly changed the 
t. 

?ras a strange evening to Mildred; outside, 
in lashed the panes. Dr. Heriot had drawn 
m-chair nearer to the glowing fire ; he looked 
and weary — some conflicting feelings seemed 
er him with sadness. Mildred, sitting at her 
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little work-table, scarcely dared to break the silenc^^* 
Her own voice sounded strange to her. Onc?^ 
when she looked up she saw his eyes were fixed 
upon her, but he withdrew them again, and re- 
lapsed into his old thoughtfulness. 

By and by he began to talk, and then she laid 
down her work to listen. Some strange chord of 
the past seemed stirred in the man's heart to-night 
All at once he mentioned his mother ; her name 
was Mildred, he said, looking into the embers as 
he spoke ; and a little sister whom they had lost 
in her childhood had been called Milly too. For 
their sakes the name had always been dear to him. 
She was a good woman, he said, but her one fault 
in his eyes had been that she had never loved 
Margaret ; a certain bitter scene between them had 
banished his widowed mother from his house. 
Margaret had not understood her, and they were 
better apart ; but it had been a matter of grief 
to him. 

And then he began to talk of his wife — at first 
hesitatingly — -and then, as Mildred's silent sjrmpathy 
seemed to open the long-closed valves, the repressed 
sorrow of years began to find vent. Well might 
Mildred marvel at the secret strength that had 
sustained the generous heart in its long struggle, 
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rt "the charity that suffered so long/* WTiat 
^ould there have been about this woman, that even 
^cigradation and shanie could not weaken his faith- 
ful love, that even in his misery he should still pity 
and cleave to her. 

As though answering her thought, Dr. Heriot 
suddenly placed a miniature in her hand. 

" That was taken when I first saw her," he said, 
x>ftly ; '* but it does not do her justice ; and then, 
>ne cannot reproduce that magnificent voice. I 
lave never heard a voice like it." 

Mildred bent over it for a moment without 
ipeaking; it was the face of a girl taken in the 
arst flush of her youth ; but there was nothing 
jTOuthful in the face, which was full of a grave 
natured beauty. 

The dark melancholy eyes seemed to rivet Mil- 
dred's ; a wild sorrow lurked in their inscrutable 
iepths ; the brow spoke intellect and power ; the 
mouth had a passionate, irresolute curve. As she 
looked at it she felt that it was a face that might 
well haunt a man to his sorrow. 

" It is beautiful — beautiful — but it oppresses me," 
jhe said, laying it down with a sigh. " I cannot 
'ancy it ever looking happy." 

•' No," he returned, with a stifled voice. " Her 
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one trouble embittered her life. I never remember 
seeing her look really happy till I placed our boy 
in her arms ; he taught her to smile first, and then 
he died, and our happiness died with him." 

" You must try to forget all this now,'' she said, 
alluding to his approaching marriage. ^' It is not 
well to dwell upon so mournful a past/' 

"You are right; I think I shall bury it from 
this night," he returned, with a singiUar smUe. 
" I feel as though you have done me good, Mildred 
— Miss Lambert — but now I am selfishly keeping 
you up, after all your nursing too. Good-night." 

He held her hand for a moment in both his ; his 
eyes questioned the pale worn face, anxiously, 
tenderly. 

" When are you going to get stronger ? You 
do me no credit," he said, sadly. 

And his look and tone haunted her, in spite o a 
her efibrts. He had called her Mildred too. 

" How strange that he should have told me all 
this about his wife. I am glad he treats me as a 
friend," she thought. " A little while ago I could 
not have spoken to him as I have to-night, but his 
manner puts me at my ease. How can I help 
loving one of the noblest of God's creatures ? " 

" Can you trust Roy to me this morning. Miss 
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Lambert ? '* asked Dr. Heriot, as they were sitting 
together after breakfast. 

Polly, who was arranging a jar of chrysan- 
themums, dropped a handful of flowers on the floor, 
and stooped to pick them up. 

" I think Roy will like his old nurse best," she 
returned, doubtfully. 

But Dr. Heriot looked obstinate. 

" A new regime and a new prescription might 
be beneficial," he replied, with a suspicion of a 
smile. " Roy and I must have some conversation 
together, and there's no time like the present," and 
with a grave, mischievous bow, he quietly quitted 
the room. 

" Aunt Milly, I must go and match those wools, 
and get the books for Roy/' began Polly, hurriedly, 
as they were left alone. " The rain does not matter 
a bit, and the air is quite soft and warm." 

Mildred shook her head. 

"You had better wait an hour or two till it 
clears up," she said, looking dubiously at the wet 
garden paths and soaking rain. "I am going to 
my own room to write letters. I have one from 
Olive that I must answer. If you will wait until 
the afternoon, Dr. Heriot will go with you." 

But Polly was not to be dissuaded; she h 
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nothing to do, she was restless, and wanted a walk *, 
and Roy must have his third volume when ho 
came down. 

It was not often that Polly chose to be wilful, 
and this time she had her way. Now and thed. 
Mildred paused in the midst of her correspondences 
to wonder what had detained the girl so long — 
Once or twice she rose and went to the windo 
to see if she could catch a glimpse of the dar: 
blue cloak and black hat, but hours passed an 
she did not return. 

By and by Dr. Heriot's quick eyes saw a s 
shadow cross the studio window; and, as Poll; 
stole noiselessly into the dark passage, she foun 
herself captured. 

"Naughty child, where have you been?'* he 
said, removing her wet cloak, and judging for 
himself that she had sustained no farth^ 
damage. 

Polly's cheeks, rosy with exercise, paled a little, 
and she pleaded piteously to be set free. 

" Just for a moment, Heriot. Please let me go 
for a moment. I will come presently." 

"You are not to be trusted," he replied, not 
leaving hold of her. " Do you think this excite- 
ment is good for Roy — that in his state lie can 
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ear it. He has been dressed and waiting for you 
HT hours. You must think of him, Polly, not of 
>iir8elf.'* And Polly resisted no longer. 

She followed Dr. Heriot, with downcast eyes, 
/to the studio. Roy was not on his couch ; he 
standing on the rug, in his velvet coat ; one 
hand grasped the mantelpiece nervously ; the 

er was stretched out to Polly. 
You must not let him excite himself," was Dr. 

riot's warning, as he left them together. 

IPoor Polly, she stood irresolute, not daring to 
L^^ance, or look up, and wishing for the ground to 
^^allow her. 

" Polly — dear Polly — ^will you not come to me ? " 
^ d Roy walked feebly to meet her. Before she 
^xld move or answer, his arms were round her. 
^ISIy PoUy — my own now," he cried, rapturously 
^^sing her to him with weak force ; " Heriot has 
S^ven you to me." 

Polly looked up at her young lover shyly. Roy's 
tace was flushed, his eyes were shining with happi- 
ness, a half-proud, half-humble expression lingered 
round his mouth; the arm that supported her 
trembled with weakness. 

** Oh, Rex, how wrong of me to let you stand," 
she said, waking up from her bewilderment ; " you 
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must lie down, and I will take my old place besi J^ 
you." 

" Yes, he has given you the right to nurse me 
now," whispered Roy, as she arranged the cushions 
under his head. ** I am more than your adopted 
brother now." And Polly's happy blush was hex 
only answer. 

** You will never refuse to sing to me again?'* 
he said, presently, when their agitation had a little 
subsided. 

" No, and you will let me have my old ring," she 
returned, softly. " Oh, Rex, I cried half the night, 
when you would not let me wear it. I never carei 
so much for my beautiful diamonds.*' 

A misty smile crossed Roy's face. 

" No, Polly, I never mean to part with it agaia- 
Look here," — and he showed her the garnets 
suspended to his watch-chain — '* we will exchange 
rings in the old German fashion, dear. I will keep 
the garnets, and I will buy you the pearl hoop yoa- 
admired so much ; you must remember, you bav^ 
chosen only a poor artist." 

" Oh, Rex, how I shall glory in your pictures!'^ 
cried the girl, breathlessly. " I have always loved 
them for your sake, but now it will be so different^ 
They will be dearer than ever to me." . 
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never could have worked without you, 
'," returned the young man, humbly. "I 
, but it was a miserable failure ; it was your 
ish praise that first made me seriously think 
ling an artist ; and when you failed me, all the 
t seemed to die out of me, just as the sunshine 
I out of a landscape, leaving nothing but a grey 

Oh, Polly, even you scarcely know how 
3hed you made me." 

!)o not let us talk of it,'* she whispered, press* 
loser to him ; " let us only try to deserve our 



iness/' 



Chat is what he said," repUed Roy, in a low 
. " He told me that we were very young to 
such a responsibility laid upon us, and that 
lust help each other. Oh, what a good man 
" he continued, with some emotion, " and to 
: that at one time I ahnost hated him." 
Tou could not help it," she answered, shyly, 
er there was no flaw in her young lover ; his 
ience and jealousy ; his hot and cold fits that 
30 sorely tried her; his singular outbursts 
mper, had only been natural under the cir- 
tances ; she woidd have forgiven him harder 
) than that; but Roy judged himself more 
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" No, dear, you must not excuse me," was the 
truthful answer. " I bore my trouble badly, and 
made every one round me wretched ; and now aD 
these coals of lire are heaped upon me. If he had 
been my brother, he could not have borne with me 
more gently. Ob,'* cried the lad, earnestly, "it is 
something to see into the depths of a good man's 
heart. I think I saw more than he meant me to 
do, but time will prove. One thing is certain, 
that he never loved you as I do, Polly." 

*' No ; it was all a strange mistake," she returned, 
blushing and smiling ; '' but hush I here comes 
Aunt Milly." 

" Am I interrupting you ? " asked Mildred, » 
little surprised at Polly's anxious start. 

She had moved a little away from Roy ; but now 
he stretched out his hand to detain her. 

" No, don't go, Aunt Miily," and a gleam of 
mischief shot from his blue eyes. " Polly has only 
been telling me a new version of the old song— ft 
is well to be off with the old love before you are 
on with the new.' After all, Polly has found out 
that she likes me best." 

" Children, what do you mean ? " returned Mil* 
dred, somewhat sternly. 

Polly and even Roy were awed by the change iJ^ 
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: manner ; a sort of spasm crossed her face, and 
jn the features became almost rigid. 
" Aunt Milly, don't be angry with us," faltered 
lly ; and her breast heaved a little. Did this 
irest and gentlest creature, who had stood her 

the stead of mother, think she was wrong? 
liisten to me, dear; I would have married 
3riot, but he would not let me ; he showed me 
lat was the truth — that my heart was more Roy's 
in his, and then he brought us together ; it is 

his doing, not Roy's." 

** Yes, it was all my doing," repeated Dr. Heriot, 
lo had followed Mildred in unperceived. " Did 
3ot tell you last night that Polly and I never 
derstood each other so well;" and he put his 
n round the girl with almost fatherly fondness, 

he led her to Mildred. " You must blame me, 
d not this poor child, for all that has happened." 
But the colour did not return to Mildred's face ; 
5 seemed utterly bewildered. Dr. Heriot wore 

inscrutable expression; he looked grave, but 

b otherwise unhappy. 

•'I suppose it is all for the best," she said, 

3iewhat unsteadily. "I had hoped that Polly 

uld have been a comfort to you, but it seems 

u — ^you are never to have that." 

60* 
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" It will come to me in lime," he returned, with 
a strange smile ; " at least, I hope so." 

"Come here, Aunt Milly," interrupted Roy; 
and as Mildred stooped over her boy he looked up 
in her face with the old Rex-like smile* 

" Dr. Heriot says I should never have lived if it 
had not been for you, Aunt Milly. You have 
given me back my life, and he has given me Polly ; 
and," cried the lad, and now his lips quivered, 
" God bless you both." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

I 

A TALK IN FAIRLIGHT GLEN. 

" O finer far ! What work so high as mine, 
Interpreter betwixt the world and man, 
Nature's ungathered pearls to set and shrine, 

The mystery she wraps her in to scan ; 
Her unsyllabic voices to combine. 

And serve her with such love as poets can ; 
With mortal words, her chant of praise to bind, 
Then die, and leave the poem to mankind ? " 

Jean IngeUno. 

Dr. Heriot did not stay long in London ; as 
soon as his mission was accomplished he set his 
face resolutely homewards. 

Christmas was fast approaching, and it was 
necessary to make arrangements for Roy's removal 
to Hastings, and after much discussion and a 
plentiful interchange of letters between the cottage 
and the vicarage, it was finally settled that Mildred 
and Richard should remain with the invalid until 
Olive and Mr. Lambert should take their place. 

Mr. Lambert was craving for a sight of his boy, 
but be could not feel justified in devolving his 
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duties on his curate until after the Epiphany, nor 
would Olive consent to leave him ; so Mildred 
bravely stifled her homesick longings, and kept 
watch over the young lovers, smiling to herself 
over Roy's boyishness and Polly's fruitless efforts 
after staidness. 

From the low bow-window jutting on to the 
beach, in the quiet comer where Richard had 
found them lodgings, she would often sit following 
the young pair vnth softly amused eyes as they 
stood hand in hand with the waves lapping to their 
feet ; at the first streak of sunset they would come 
slowly up the shore. Roy still tall and gaunt, but 
with a faint tinge of returning health in his face; 
Polly fresh and blooming as a rose, and trying 
hard to stay her dancing feet to fit his feeble 
paces. 

" What have you done with Richard, children ?** 
Mildred would ask as usual. 

"Dick? ah, he decamped long ago, with the 
trite and novel observation that ' two are company 
and three none.' We saw him last in the midst 
of an admiring crowd of fishermen. Dick always 
knows when he is not wanted, eh, Polly ? " 

" I am afraid we treat him very badly," returned 
Polly, blushing. Roy threw himself down on the 
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luch with a burst of laughter. His mirth had 
3ffdly died away when his brother entered. 

** You have got back, Roy — ^that's right. I was 
ist going in search of you. There is a treacherous 
rind this evening. You were standing still ever 
o long after I left you.** 

" That comes of you leaving us, you see," replied 
toy, slyly. "It took us just half an hour to 
iiscover the reason of your abrupt departure.'* 
lichard's eyes twinkled with dry humour. 

" One must confess to being bored at times, 
^eppel was far more entertaining company than 
^ou and PoUy. When I am in despair for a little 
ensible conversation I must come to Aunt Milly." 

Aunt Milly was the universal sympathiser, as 
isual. Richard's patience would have been sorely 
>ut to proof, but for those grave-toned talks in the 
inntry twilights, with which the grey sea and sky 
jeemed so strangely to harmonise. In spite of his 
anselfishness, the sight of his brother's happiness 
30uld not fail to eUcit at times a disturbing sense 
rf contrast. Who could tell what years rolled 
between him and the fruition of his hope ? 

"In patience and confidence must be your 
strength, Richard," Mildred once said, as they 
stood looking over the dim waste of waters, grey 
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everywhere, save where the white lips touched the 
shore ; behind them was the dark Castle HiU ; 
windy flickers of light came from the esplanade; 
far out to sea a little star trembled and wavenL 
like the timid pioneer of unknown light ; a haze oC 
uncertainty bordered earth and sky ; the soft was! 
of the insidious waves was tuneful and soothing 
a lullaby. The neutral tints, the colourless condi* J 
tions, neither light nor dark, even the faint wiap-« 
ping mist that came like a cloud from the sea. a 
harmonised with Mildred's feelings as she quoteJEj 
the text softly. An irrepressible shiver ran througlrf 
the young man's frame. Waiting, did he noft"^ 
know what was before him — ^years of uncCTtainty*"^ 
of alternate hopes and fears. 

*' Yes, I know,*' he replied, with an accent ofc 
impatience in his voice. " You are right of courses 
one can only wait. As for patience, it is hardly^ 
an attribute of youth; one learns it by degrees, 
but all the same, uncertainty and these low giey 
skies oppress one. Sea-fog does not enhance cheer- 
fulness, Aunt Milly. Let us go in." 

Richard's moods of discontent were brief and 
rare. He was battling bravely with his disappoint- 
ment. He had always been grave and staid beyond 
his years, but now faintly-drawn lines were plainly 
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)gible in the smooth forehead, and a steady con« 
intrated light in the brown eyes bore witness to 
dding and careful thought At times his brother's 
ireasoning boyishness seemed almost to provoke 
Kn ; want of earnestness was always a heinous sin 
his judgment. Roy more than once winced 
Lder some unpalatable home-truth which Richard 
»ered in all good faith and with the best inten- 
:ins in the world. 

"Dick is the finest fellow breathing, but if he 
i>uld only leave off sermonising until he is 
Gained," broke out Roy, with a groan, when he 
L d Mildred were alone ; but Mildred was too well 
^are of their affection for each other to be made 
^easy by any petulance on Roy's part. He would 
-il at his brother's advice, and then most likely 
igest and follow it ; but she gave Richard a little 
bt once. 

" Leave them alone ; their happiness is still so 
5W to them," pleaded the soft-hearted woman. 
You can't expect Rex to look beyond the present 
t, now Polly is with him — when he is stronger 
-he will settle down to work." And though 
[chard shook his head a little incredulously, h& 
Lsely held his peace. ) 

But he would have bristled over with horror and 
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amazement if he had known half of the extravaga-zit 
day-dreams and plans which Roy was for er^r 
pouring into Aunt Milly's ear. Roy, who was ^U3 
impetuous in his love-making as in other thing^» 
could not be made to understand that there wa 
any necessity for waiting ; that Polly should be 
north while he was due south was clearly 
absurdity to his mind, and he would argue Om^ 
point until Mildred was fairly bewildered. 

"Rex, my dear boy, do be reasonable," si 
pleaded once; "what would Richard say if 
heard you ? You must give up this daft scheiDB^^ 
of yours; it is contrary to all common senses. 
Why, you have never earned fifty pounds by yoiK-T 
painting yet/* 

" Excuse me, Aunt Milly, but it is so difficult ta 
make women see anything in a business point of 
view," replied the invalid, somewhat loftily. " Polly 
understands me, of course, but she is an exception - ^ 
to the general rule. I defy any one — even you, l^j 
Aunt Milly — to beat Polly in common sense." I h 

" He means, of course, if his picture be sold," | c 
returned Polly, sturdily, who feared nothing in the 
world but separation from Roy. She was ready to 
eat bread and cheese cheerfully all her life, she 
thought. Both young people were in the hazy 
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^tttxosphere of all youthful lovers, when a crast 
Pl>6ars a picturesque and highly desirable food, 
^d rent and taxes and all such contemptible items 
*^ delusions of the evil one, fostered in the brain 

c:5areful parents. 

*^ ^ Of course Eex only means if his picture sells at 
^ood price. He will then be sure of work from 
^ dealers." 

'^ * There, I told you so," repeated Roy, triumph- 
tly, " as though Polly did not know the ups and 
^^^ms of an artist's life better than you, or even 
^;, Aunt Milly. It is not as though we expected 
^^unpagne and silk dresses, and all sorts of 
cinecessaiy luxuries." 

*' Or velvet coats," quietly added Mildred, and 
^oy looked a little crestfallen. 

" Aunt Milly, how can you be so unkind, so 
disagreeable ? " cried Polly, with a little burst of 
indignation. ** I shall wear print dresses or cheap 
muslin. There was such a pretty one at sevenpence- 
halfpenny the yard, at Oliver's ; but of course Rex 
must have his velvet coat, it looks so well on an 
artist, and suits him so. I; would not have Roy 
look shabby and out of elbows, like Dad Pabian, 
for the world." 
" You would look very pretty in a print dress. 
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Polly, I don't doubt," returned Roy, a little saAT^ 
V but Aunt Milly is right, and it would not mxtcb 
my velvet cpat. We must be consistent, as Richanf 
says." 

" French muslin is not so very ddar, and it wean 
splendidly," returned Polly, in the tone of one elated 
by a new discovery, " and with a fresh ribbon now 
and then I shall look as well as I do now. Yon 
don't suppose I mean to be a slattern if we are 
ever so poor. But you shall have your velvet coat, 
if I have to pawn the watch Dr. Heriot gave me." 
And Roy's answer was not meant for Mildred to 
hear. 

Mildred felt as though she were turning the 
page of some story-book as she listened to their 
talk. How charmingly unreal it all sounded; how 
splendidly coloured with youth and happiness. 
After all, they were not ambitious. The rooms at 
the little cottage at Frognal bounded all their 
desires. The studio with the cross light and faded 
drapery, the worn couch and little square piano, 
was to be their living room. Polly was to work 
and sing, while Roy painted. Dull ! how could 
they be dull when they had each other? Polly 
would go to market, and prepare dainty little dishes 
put of nothing ; she could train flowers round the 
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^^ and under the windows, and keep chickens 
the empty coop by the arbour. With plenty of 
^%s and firesh vegetables, their expenses would be 
rifling. Dugald had taught Rex to make potato 
oup and herring salad. Why, he and Dugald had 
pent he did not know how little a week, and of 
Durse his father would help him. Polly was 
enniless and an orphan, and it was his duty to 
ork for her as well as for himself. 
Mildred wondered what Dr. Heriot would think 
f the young people's proposition. As Polly was 
nder age, he had a voice in the matter, but she 
eld her peace on this subject. After all, it was 
oly a day-dream — a very pleasant picture. She 
ras conscious of a vague feeling of regret that 
hings could not be as they planned. Roy was 
loyish and impulsive, but Polly might be trusted, 
he thought. Every now and then there was a 
itde spirt of shrewdness and humour in the girl's 
vords that bubbled to the surface. 

" Roy will always be wanting to buy new books 
ind new music, but I shall punish him by hking 
;he old ones best," she said, with a laugh. *' And 
ao more boxes of cigarettes, or bottles of lavender- 
water ; and oh. Rex, you know your extravagance 
in gloves." 



i 
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"I shall only wear them on Sundays," repl 
Roy, virtuously, "and I shall smoke pipes- 
honest meerschaum after all is more enjoyable, i 
in the evenings we will take long walks towa 
Hendon or Bamet. Polly is a famous walker, \ 
on fine Sundays we will go to Westminster Abl 
or St. Paurs, or some of the grand old ( 
churches ; one can hear fine music at the Fou 
Ung, and at St. Andrew's, Wells Street. P 
does not know half the delights of living 
London.'* 

** She will know it in good time,*' retur 
Mildred, softly. She would not take upon hei 
to damp their expectations ; in a little while t 
would learn to be reasonable. In the mean w 
she indulged in the petting that was with her { 
second nature. 

But it was a relief when her brother and 
arrived ; she had no idea how much she had mb 
them, until she caught sight of her brother's bo^ 
figure and grey head, and Olive's grave, sal 
face beside it. 

It was an exciting evening. Mr. Lambert 
overjoyed at seeing his son again, though m 
shocked at the still visible evidences of past sui 
ing. Polly was warmly welcomed with a fathc 
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blessing, and be was so much occupied with the 
young pair, that Mildred was at liberty to devote 
herself to Olive. 

She followed her into her room ostensibly to 
assist in unpacking, but they soon fell into one 
of their old talks. 

" Dear Olive," she said, kissing her, " you don't 
fcnow how good it is to see you again. I never 
believed I could miss you so much." 

" You have not missed me half so much as I 
have you," returned Olive, blushing with surprised 
pleasure. "I always feel so lost without you. 
Aunt MiUy. When I wanted you very badly — 
zuore than usual, I mean — X used to go into your 
Toom and think over all the comforting talks we 
iiave had together, and then try and fancy what 
you would tell me to do in such and such cases." * 
"Dear child, that was drawing from a very 
sliallow well. I remember I told you to fold up 
all your perplexities in your letters and X would 
try and unravel them for you ; but I see you were 
afraid of troubling me." 

" That was one reason, certainly ; but X had 
another as well. I could not forget what you told 
xne once about the bracing effects of self-decision in 
moat circumstances, and how you once laughingly 
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compared me to Mr. Ready-to-Halt, and advises^ 
me to tlirow away my crutches/' 

" In other words, solving your own difficultifls ; 
certainly I meant what I said. Grown-up persons 
are so fond of thinking for young people, instead 
of training them to think for themselves, and liei 
they are surprised that the brain struggles so 
slowly from the swaddling-bands that they th0Q> 
selves have wrapped round them.*' 

" It was easier than I thought," returned Olive, 
slowly ; " at first I tormented myself in my old 
way, and was tempted to renew my arguments 
about conflicting duties, till I remembered theie 
must be a right and wrong in eveiything, or at 
least by comparison a better way." 

"Why, you have grown quite a philosopher, 
' Olive ; I shall be proud of my pupil," and Mildred- 
looked afiectionately at her niece. What a noble- 
looking woman Olive would be, she thought, 
True, the face was colourless, and the features far 
too strongly marked for beauty, but the mild, dark 
eyes and shadowy hair redeemed it from plainness, 
and the speaking, yet subdued, intelligence that 
lingered behind the hesitating speech, produced a 
pleasing impression ; yet Mildred, who knew the 
face so well, fancied a shadow of past or present 
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^dness tinged the even gravity that was its 
J^vailing expression. 

Olive's thoughts unfolded slowly like flowers, 
ley always needed the sunshine of sympathy; 

keen breath, the light mockery of incredulity, 
illed them on the spot. Now of her own accord 
le began to speak of the young lovers. 

" How happy dear Roy looks, Polly is just 
lited for him. Do you know, Aunt Milly, I had 
sort of presentiment of this, it always seemed to 
q that she and Dr. Heriot were making believe 

like each other." 

" I think Dr, Heriot was tolerably in earnest, 
Live." 

"Of course he meant to be; but I always 
ought there was too much benevolence for the 
ght thing ; and as for Polly — oh, it was easy to 
e that she only tried to be in love — it quite tired 
tr out, the trying I mean, and made her cross 
id pettish with us sometimes." 

" I never gave you credit for so much observation.*' 

" I dare say not," returned Olive, simply, " only 

le wakes up sometimes to find things are turning 

it all wrong. Do you know they puzzled me to- 

ght — Rex and Polly, I mean. I expected to 

id them so different, and they are just the same." 
VOL. m. 51 
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" How do you mean ? I should think it wodd I 'ic 
be difficult to find two happier creatures anywh^; %iiiS 
they behave as most young people do under the 
circumstances, are never willingly out of eaA 
other's sight, and talk plenty of nonsense." i«ihi 

*^ That is just what I cannot make out, it seems I '3e 
such a solemn and beautiful thing to me, that I l-'s c 
cannot understand treating it in any other way. nab 
Why, they were making believe to quarrel just now, l'8r 
and Polly was actually pouting." J& 

Mildred with difficulty refrained from a smile. 

" They do that just for the pleasure of making i* 
up again. If you could see them this moment yoO- 
would find them like a pair of cooing doves ; i^ 
will be 'Poor Rex!' and 'Dear Rex!' all th^ 
evening. There is no doubt of his affection f(p^ 
her, Olive ; it nearly cost his life." 

'^ That is only an additional reason for treating 
it seriously. If any one cared for me in that way,^ 

went on Olive, blushing slightly over her words 

" not that I could believe such a thing possible, ^ 
interrupting herself. 

*' Why not, you very wise woman ? " asked he 
aunt, amused by this voluntary confession. Nev^: 
before had Olive touched on this threadbare ani 
oft-maligned subject of love. 
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" Aunt Milly, as though you could speak of such 

thing as probable ! " returned Olive, with a slight 

buke in her voice. *' Putting aside plainness, 

id want of attraction, and that sort of thing, do 

m think any man would find me a helpmeet ? " 

" He must be the right sort of man, of course/' 

•"a direct opposite to you in everything," she 

u about to add, but checked herself. 

" But if the right sort is not to be found. Aunt 

!illy ? " with a touch of quaintness that at times 

iged her gravity 'with humour. " Didn't you 

low * Much- Afraid ' was an old maid ? ** 

" We must get rid of all these old names, Olive ; 

cy will not fit now.'' 

"All the same, of course I know these things 

e not possible with me. Imagine being a wet 

anket to a man all his life ! But what I was 

dng to say was, that if any one cared for me as 

Bx does for Polly, I should think it the next 

lemn thing to death-^uite as beautiful and not 

terrible. Fancy," warming with the visionary 

Iject, " just fancy. Aunt Milly, being burthened 

th the whole happiness and well-being of another 

never to think alone again ! " 

''Dear Olive, you cannot expect all lovers to 

iulge in these metaphysics, commonplace minds 

ol* 
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remain commonplace, the Divinities are silent 
within them." 

" I think this is why I dislike the subject intro- 
duced into general conversation," replied Olive, 
pondering heavily over her words, " people are to. 
ever dragging it in. So-and-so is to be married 
next week, and then a long description of tto 
bride's trousseau and the bridesmaids* dresses ; th€> 
idea is as paganish as the undertaker's plume o£ 
feathers and mutes at a funeral." 

" I agree with you there ; people almost always 
treat the subject coarsely, or in a matter-of-fact way 
A wedding-show is a very pretty thing to outsiders 
but, like you, Olive, I have often marvelled at th.^ 
absence of all solemnity." 

" I suppose it jars upon me more than on other* 
because I dislike talking on what interests me mosC 
I think sacred things should be treated sacredly 
But how I am wandering on, and there was s^ 
much I wanted to tell you I " 

" Never mind, I will hear it all to-morrow, 
must not let you fatigue yourself after such - 
journey. Now I will finish the unpacking whil-- 
you sit and rest yourself." 

Olive was too docile and too really weary to resis* 
She sat silently watching Mildred's brisk movff 
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lents, till the puzzled look in the dark eyes passed 
ito drowsiness. 

" The Eternal voice," she murmured, as she laid 
er head on the pillow, and Mildred bade her good- 
ight, " it seems to lull one into rest though, a tired 
hild would sleep without rocking listening to it; " 
ad so the slow, majestic washing of the waves 
ore her into dreamland. 

Mildred did not find an opportunity of resuming 
le conversation until the following afternoon, when 
•ichard had planned a walk to Fairlight Glen, in 
hich Polly reluctantly joined, but Mildred, who 
lew Roy and his father had much to say to 
.ch other, had insisted on not leaving her 
^hind. 

She was pimished by having a very silent com- 
Lnion all the way, as Richard had carried off 
live; but by and by Polly's conscience pricked 
^r for fll-humour and selfishness, and when they 
^u;hed the Glen, her hand stole into Mildred's 
iiff with a penitent squeeze, and her spirits rising 
ith the exhilaration of the long walk, she darted 
3f m pursuit of Olive and brought her back, while 
^e offered herself in her place to Richard. 

" You have monopolised her all the way, and I 
Dow she is djdng for a talk with Aunt Milly ; you 
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must put up with me instead," said the little lady, lEiirati 
defiantly. Wp^^- 

Mildred and Olive meanwhile seated themselves l^^^. 
on one of the benches overlooking the Glen ; the W^ 
spot was sheltered, and the air mild and soft fcr 1^^ ^ 
January ; there were patches of cloudy blue to be 1^^ 
seen through the leafless trees, which looked like a 
procession of grey, hoary skeletons in the hsj 
light. 

" Woods have a beauty of their own in winter,' 
observed Mildred, as she noticed OUve's satisfied 
glance round her. Visible beauty always rested 
her, Olive often said. 

"Its attraction is the attraction of death," 
turned her companion, thoughtfully. "Look 
these old giants waiting for their resurrection, 
be * clothed upon,' that is just the expressiorP^ ^ 
Aunt Milly." 

" With their dead hopes at their feet ; you sr* 
teaching me to be poetical, Olive. Don't you lov 
the feel of those crisp yellow leaves crunching softl 
under one's feet ? I think a leaf-race in a higl 
wind is one of the most delicious things in nature.^ 

" Ask Cardie what he thinks of that." 

"Cardie would say we are talking highflowc^ 
nonsense. I can never make him share my 
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niration for that soft grey light one sees in 
iter. I remember we were walking over Hills- 
torn] one lovely February afternoon, the shades 
the landscape were utterly indescribable, half 
it, [and yet so softly blended, the grey tone 
the buildings was absolutely warm — ^that in- 
le greyness — and all I could get him to say 
, that Kirkby Stephen was a very ugly 
n." 

Roy is more sympathetic about colours ; Cardie 
s strong contrasts, decided sunsets, better than 

glimmering of moonlight nights ; he can be 
lusiastic enough over some things. I have heard 
. talk beautifully to Ethel." 
' By the bye, you have told me nothing of her. 
ihe still away ? " 

'Yes, but they are expecting her back this 
5k or next. It seems such a pity Kirkleatham 
;o often empty. Mrs. Delaware says it is quite 
)ss to the place." 

*It is certainly very unsatisfactory; but now 
>ut your work, Olive ; how does it progress ? " 
Dlive hesitated. " I will talk to you about that 
tsently ; there is something else that may interest 
1 to hear. Do you know Mr. Marsden is 
nking of leaving us ? " 



M 
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Mildred uttered an expression of surprise ati4 
disappointment. " Oh, I hope it is not trueV 
she reiterated, in a regretful tone. 

" You say that because you do not kno^ ^ 
returned Olive, with her wonted soft seriousne*^ 
"he has told me everything. Only think, Au^ 
Milly, he asked my advice, and really seemed 
think I could help him to a decision. Fancy 
helping any one to decide a difficult question^ 
with a smile that seemed to cover deeper feeUngs- 

"Why not? it only means that he has recog*- 
nised your earnestness and thorough honesty of 
purpose. There is nothing like honesty to inspire 
confidence, Olive. I am sure you would help him 
to a very wise decision." 

"I think he had already decided for himself 
before he came to me," returned the girl, meditat- 
ively ; " one can always tell when a man has made 
up his mind to do a thing. You see he has always 
felt an inclination for missionary work, and this 
really seems a direct call." 

" You forget you have not enlightened me on the 
subject," hinted Mildred, gently. 

" HoW stupid of me, but I will begin from the 
beginning. Mr. Marsden told me one morning 
that he had had letters from his uncle. Archdeacon 
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Champneys, one of the most energetic workers in 
the Bloemfontain Mission. You have read all 
about it, Aunt Milly, in the quarterly papers. 
Don't you recollect how interested we all were 
about it ? " 

"Yes, I remember. Richard seemed quite 
enthusiastic about it." 

" Well, the Archdeacon wrote that they were in 
pressing need of clergy. Look, I have the letter 
with me. Mr. Marsden said I might show it to 
you. He has marked the passage that has so 
impressed him." 

** I am at my wits' eod to know how to induce clergy to come 
out. Do you know of any priest who would come to our help ? 
If you do, for God's sake use your influence to induce him to 
come. 

** We want help for the Diamond Fields ; Theological College 
Srotherhood at Middleport ; Itinerating work ; Settled Parochial 
work at Philippolis and elsewhere. 

** We want men with strong hearts and active, healthy frames 
— ^men with the true missionary spirit — with fixedness of wiU 
and undaunted purpose, ready to battle against obstacles, and to 
endure peacefully the ' many petty, prosaic, commonplace, and 
harassing trials ' that beset a new work. If you know such an 
one, bid him God-speed, and help him to find his way to us. I 
promise you we shall see his face as the * face of an angeL' " 

"A pressing appeal," sighed Mildred; she 

experienced a vague regret she hardly understood. 

*' Mr. Marsden felt it to be such. Oh, I wish 
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you had heard him talk. He said, as a boy he had 
always felt a drawing to this sort of work ; that 
with his health and strength and superabundant 
energies he was fitter for the rough Ufe of the 
colonies than for the secondary and supplementaiy 
life of an ordinary English curate. 'Give me 
plenty of space and I could do the work of three 
men/ and as he said it he stretched out his arms. 
You know his way, Aunt Milly, that makes one feel 
how big and powerful he is." 

" He may be right, but how we shall miss him," 
returned Mildred, who had a thorough respect and 
liking for big, clumsy Hugh. 

" Not more than he will miss us, he says. He 
will have it we have done him so much good ; but 
there is one thing he feels, that Richard will soon 
be able to take his place. In any case he will not 
go until the autumn, not then if his mother he still 
alive/' 

*' Is he still so hopeless about her condition?" 

" How can he be otherwise. Aunt Milly, when 
the doctor tells him it is only a question of time. 
Did you hear that he has resigned all share in the 
little legacy that has lately come to them? He 
says it will make them so comfortable that they 
will not need to keep their little school any longer; 
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is it not good of him ? " went on Olive, wanning 
into enthusiasm. 

** I think he has done the right thing, just what 
I should have expected him to do. And so you 
have strengthened him in his decision, Olive ? " 

" How could I help it ? " she returned, simply. 
" Can there be any life so noble, so self-denying ? 
I told him once that I envied him, and he looked 
so pleased, and then the tears came into his eyes, 
and he seemed as though he wanted to say 
something, but checked himself. Do you know," 
drooping her head and speaking in a deprecating 
tone, "that hearing him talk like this made me 
feel dissatisfied with myself and — and my work ? " 

" Poor little nightingale ! you would rather be 
a working bee," observed Mildred, smiling. This 
was the meaning then of the shadowed brightness 
she had noticed last night. 

" No, but somehow I could not help feeling his 
work was more real. The n^ery self-sacrifice it 
involves sets it apart in a higher place, and then 
the direct blessing. Aunt Milly," with an effort. 
"What good does my poetry do to any one but 
myself?" 

"St. Paul speaks of the diversities of gifts," 
returned Mildred, soothingly. She saw that daily 
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contact with perfect health and intense vitality a 
usefuhiess had deadened the timid and imaginati\^ 
forces that worked beneath the surface in the girl ^ 
mind ; a warped sense of duty or fear from tht^ 
legions of hcF old enemies had beset her pleasure 
with sick loathmg — for some reason or other Olive's 
creative work had lain idle. 

"Do you recollect the talent laid up in the 
napkin, Olive?" 

" But if it should not be a talent, rather a 
temptation," whispered the girl, under her breath. 
"No, I cannot believe it is that, after^ all. Aunt 
Milly, only I have got weary about it. Have I 
not chosen the work I liked best — the easiest, the 
most attractive ? " 

" Do you think a repulsive service would please 
our beneficent Creator best ? " 

Olive was silent. Were the old shadows creep- 
ing round her again ? 

" Your work jusl now seems very small by 
the side of Mr. Marsden's. His vocation and 
consecration to a new work in some way, and by 
comparison, overshadows yours ; perhaps, uncon- 
sciously, his words have left an imfavourable 
impression; you know how sensitive you are, 
Olive." 
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" He never imagined that they could influence 



me* 



"No, he is the kindest-hearted being in the 
world, and would not willingly damp any one, but 
all the same he might unconsciously vaunt his work 
before your eyes ; but before we decide on the 
reality or unreality of your talent, I want to recall 
something to your mind that this same good Bishop 
of Bloemfontain said in his paper on women's 
work. I remember how greatly I was struck with 
it. His exact words, as far as I can remember 
them, were — 'that work — missionary work — 
demands fair health, unshattered nerves, and that 
general equableness of spirits which so largely 
depends upon the physical state. A morbid mind 
or conscience ' (mark that, Olive) ' is unfit for the 
work/ " 

" But, Aunt Milly," blushing slightly, " I never 
meant that I thought myself fit for mission work. 
You do not think that I would ever leave papa ? '' 

" No, but a certain largeness of view may help 
us to exorcise the uneasy demon that is harassing 
you. You may not have Bloemfontain in your 
thoughts, but you may be trying to work yourself 
into the belief that God may be better pleased if 
you immolate your favourite and peculiar talent and 
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devote yourselt to some «p»g»«.t™t,y of H l:^ 

works where you would probably do more ham- l^ 
than good/' 

**I confess some such thoughts as these hav^ 
been troubling me." 

" I read them in your eyes. So genius is giv^r-ra 
for no purpose but to be thrown aside like a usele^** 
toy. What a degradation of a &acred thing ! Hoi 
could you be such a traitor to your own ordei 
OUve ? This vacillating mood of yours makes m^^ —6 
ashamed/' 

"I wish you would scold me out of it, Aun^^t 
Milly ; you are doing me good already. Any kini 
of doubt makes me positively unhappy, and I reaD; 
did begin to believe that I had mistaken m; 
vocation/' 

** Olive will always be Olive as long as she lives/ 
returned Mildred, in a grieved tone, but as the gir^^ 
shrank back somewhat pained, she hastened to sa^^ 
— "I think doubtfulness — ^the inward trembllBg^ 
of the fibres of hope and fear — are your peculia^r 
temptation. How would you repel any evil sug- 
gestion that came to you, Olive — any unmistakably 
bad thought I mean ? " 

" I would try and shut my mind to it, not look 
at it/' replied Olive, warmly. 
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" Repel it with disdain. Well, I think I should 
3al with your doubts in the same way; if they 
ill not yield after a good stand-up fight, entrench 
urself in your garrison and shut the door on 
3m. Every work of God is good, is it not ? '' 
'• The Bible says so." 

'* Then yours must be good, since He has given 
1 the power and delight in putting together 
iutiful thoughts for the pleasure and, I trust, the 
lefit of His creatures, and especially as you have 
iicated it to His service. What if after all you 
right ? " she continued, presently, " and if it be 
: the very highest work, can you not be among 
Lc little ones ' that do His will ? Will not this 
isent duty and care for your father and the small 
Uy charities that lie on yom: threshold suffice 
til a more direct call be given to you ? It may 
iie, I do not say it will not, Olive ; but I am 
re that the present work is your duty now." 
*'You have lifted a burthen off me," returned 
ive, gratefully, and there was that in the clear 
ining of her eyes that echoed the truth of her 
>rds : ** it was not that I loved my work less, but 
at I tried not to love it. I like what you said, 
unt Milly, about being one of ' His little ones.' " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"YES." 

'' Some one came and rested there beside me, 

Speaking words I never thought would bless 

Such a loveless life. I longed to hide me, 
Feasting lonely on my happiness. 

But the voice I heard 

Pleaded for a word, 
Till I gave my whispered answer, * Yes ! * 

Yes, that little word, so calmly spoken, 
Changed all life for me — my own — ^my own ! 
All the cold grey spell I saw unbroken, 
All the twilight days seemed past and gone. 

And how warm and bright. 

In the ruddy light. 
Pleasant June days of the future shone ! *' 

ffelen Marion BunMe, 

It was with mingled feelings of pleasure and regrc* 
that Mildred saw the grey walls of the vicarag^ 
again. It was harder than she imagined td sa^ 
good-bye to Roy, knowing that she would not se^ 
him again until the summer, but her position as 
nurse had long become a sinecure ; the place was 
now rightfully usurped by his young betrothed. Tha 
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i-breezes had abeady proved so beneficial to his 
alth, that it was judged that he might safely be 
rmitted at the end of another month to resume 
rk in the old studio, by which time idleness and 
B-making might be expected to lose their novelty, 
I Mildred hoped that Polly would settle down 
•pily with the others, when her good sense 
uld be convinced that an early marriage would 
prejudicial to Roy's interest. 
t WQS very strange to find Chriss the only 
coming home presence — Chriss in office was a 
bly ludicrous idea. She had taken advantage 
her three days' housekeeping to introduce 
king reforms in the menace, against which Nan 
L stormed and threatened in vain, the housemaid 
ied harassed, and the parlourmaid on the eve of 
iDg warning ; the little figure with the touzled 
Is and hoUand apron, and rattling keys, depending 
n the steel chatelaine, looked oddly picturesque 
the house porch as the travellers drove up. 
-en Mr. Marsden came in after even-song to 
aire after their well-being, and Richard insisted 
his remaining to tea, Chriss looked mightily 
ghty and put on her eyeglasses, and presided 
lie head of the table in a majestic way that tried 
aunt's gravity. " The big young man," as she 
VOL. in. 52 
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still phrased Hugh Marsden, was never likely to be 
a favourite with Chriss ; but she thawed presently 
under Mildred's genial influence ; no one knew so 
well how to bend the prickles, and draw out the 
wholesome sweetness that lay behind. By the end 
of the third cup, Chriss was able to remember 
perfectly that Mr. Marsden did not take sugar, and 
could pass his cup without a glacial stare or a 
tendency to imitate the swelling and ruffling out 
of a dignified robin. 

At the end of the evening, Mildred, who had 
by that time grown a little weary and silent, heard 
the footstep in the lobby for which she had been 
unconsciously listening for the last two hours. 

" Here comes Dr. John at last," observed 
Richard, in strange echo of her thought. "I 
expected he would have met us at the station, but 
I suppose he was called away as usual." 

Dr. Heriot gave no clue to his absence. He 
shook hands very quietly with Mildred, and hoped 
that she was not tired, and then turned to Richard 
for news of the invalid ; and when that topic was 
exhausted, seemed disposed to relapse into a brown 
study, from which Mildred curiously did not care 
to wake him. 

She was quite content to see him sitting there in 
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8 old place, playing absently with her paper-knife, 
id dropping a word here and there, but oftener 
Jtening to the young men's conversation. Hugh 
is eagerly discussing the Bloemfontain question, 
e and Richard had been warmly debating the 
bject for the last hour. Eichard was sympathetic, 
It he had a notion his friend was throwing himself 
ray. 

*' We don't want to lose such men as you out of 
igland, Marsden, that's the fact. I have always 
>ked upon; you as just the sort of hard worker 
• a parish at the East end of London. Look at 
r city Arabs ; it strikes me there is room for 
issionary work there — not but what South Africa 
a a demand on us too." 

** When a man feels he has a call, there is nothing 
>xe to be said," replied Hugh, striking himself 
^rgetically on his broad chest, and speaking in his 
>st powerful bass. " One has something to give 
» of course ; all colonial careers involve a degree 
Hardship and self-sacrifice ; not that I agree with 
i:ir sister in thinking either the one or the other 
iiit to the right decision. Because we may con- 
fer it our duty to undertake a pilgrimage, it does 
t: follow we need have pebbles or peas in our 
c^s, *or that the stoniest road is the most direct." 
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" Of course not." 

" We don't need these by - laws to guide us ; 
there's plenty of hardship everywhere, and I hope, 
no amount would frighten me from any work I 
undertake conscientiously. It may be pleasanter 
to remain in England. I am rather of your opinion 
myself ; but, all the same, when a man feels he has 
a call " 

" I should be the last to dissuade him from it; 
I only want you to look at the case in all its bear- 
ing. I believe after all you are right, and that I 
should do the same in your place." 

" One ought never to decide too hastily for fear 
of regretting it afterwards," put in Dr. Heriot 
Mildred gave him a half- veiled glance. Why was 
he so quiet and abstracted, she wondered ? Another 
time he would have entered with animation into the 
subject, but now some grave thought sealed his 
lips. Could it be that Polly's decision had had 
more eflFect on him than he had chosen to avow; 
that he felt lonely and out of spirits ? She watched 
timidly for some opportunity of testing her fears ; 
she was almost sure that he was dull or troubled 
about something. 

" Some people are so afraid of deciding wrong 
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that they seldom arrive at any decision at all," 
returned Hugh, with one of his great laughs. 

" All the same, over-haste brings early repent- 
ance," returned Dr. Heriot, a little bitterly, as he 
rose. 

** Are you going ? " asked Mildred, feeling dis- 
appointed by the shortness of his visit. 

" I am poor company to-night/' he returned, 
hastily. "I am in no mood for general talk. I 
dare say I shall see you some time to-morrow. By 
the bye, how is it Polly has never answered my last 
letter ? " 

" She has sent a hundred apologies. I assure 
you, she is thoroughly ashamed of herself; but 
Roy is such a tyrant, the child has not an hour to 
herself." 

A smile broke over his face. " I suppose not ; 
it must be very amusing to watch them. Roy runs 
a chance of being completely spoiled ; " but this 
Mildred would not allow. 

She went to bed feeling dissatisfied with herself 
for her dissatisfaction. After all, what did she 
expect ? He had behaved just as any other man 
would have behaved in his position ; he had been 
perfectly kind and friendly, had questioned her 
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about her health, and had spoken of the length oi 
her journey with a proper amount of sympathy. 
It must have been some fancy of hers that he had 
evaded her eyes. After all, what right had she ta 
meddle with his moods, or to be uneasy because of 
his uneasiness ? Was not this the future she hai 
planned ? a foretaste of the long evenings, when th^ 
grey-haired friend should quietly sit beside her, 
either speaking or silent, according to his will. 

Mildred scolded herself into quietness before she 
slept. After all, there was comfort in the thought ol 
seeing him the next day; but this hope was doomeA- 
to be frustrated. Dr. Heriot did not make hi» 
appearance ; he sent an excuse by Richard, whonm 
he carried ofiF with him to Nateby and Winton ^ 
an old college friend was coming to dine with hito-^ 
and Richard and Hugh Marsden were invited t<^ 
meet him. Mildred found her Ute-d-Ute evenitt^ 
with Chriss somewhat harassing, and would haV'^ 

.Mr 

gladly taken refuge in silence and a book, bc^ 
Chriss had begged so hard to read a portion ^"^ 



the translation of a Greek play on which she w; 
engaged that it was impossible to refuse, and 
noisy hour of declamation and uncertain utterance 
owing to the illegibility of the manuscript and tb 
screeching remonstrances of Fritter-my-wig, whos^ 
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rigltful rest was invaded, soon added the discom- 
foirt of a nervous headache to Mildred's other pains 
aod penalties, and when Chriss, flushed and 
panting, had arrived at the last blotted page, she 
had hardly fortitude enough to give the work all 
tbe praise it merited. The quiet of her own room 
was blissful by comparison, though it brought with 
it a fresh impulse of tormenting thoughts. Why 
^'^^as it that, with all her strength of will, she had 
^^ciade so little progress ; that the man was still so 
dangerously dear to her ; that even without a single 
"^pe to feed her, he should still be the sum and 
substance of her thoughts ; that all else should 
seem as nothing in comparison with his happiness 
atid peace of mind ? 

That he was far from peace she knew ; her first 

look at him had assured her of that. And the 

Knowledge that it was so had wrought in her 

this strange restlessness. Would he ever bring 

hiinself to speak to her of this fresh blank in his 

existence ? If it should be so, she would bid him 

go away for a little time ; in some way his life was 

^ ^ttionotonous for him ; he must seek fresh interests 

for Iximself ; the vicarage must no longer inclose 

his ox^iy friends. He had often spoken to her of 

"^ ^-Ove for travel, and had more than once hinted 
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at a desire to revisit the Continent ; why should 
she not persuade him that a holiday lay within the 
margin of his duty ; she would willingly endure 
his absence, if he would only come back brightei 
and fresher for his work. 

Fate had, however, decreed that Mildred'j 
patience should be sorely tested, for though she 
looked eagerly for his coming all the next day, the 
opportunity for which she longed did not snm. 
Dr. Heriot still held aloof, and the word in season 
could not be spoken. The following day wis 
Sunday, but even then things were hardly more 
satisfactory, a brief hand-shake in the porch after 
evening service, and an inquiry after Roy, was all 
that passed between them. 

" He is beyond any poor comfort that I can give 
him," thought Mildred, sorrowfully, as she groped 
her way through the dark churchyard paths. 
" He looks worn and harassed, but he means to 
keep his trouble to himself. I will try to put it all 
out of my head ; it ought to be nothing to me what 
he feels or suffers," and she lay awake all night 
trying to put this prudent resolve into execution. 

The next afternoon she walked over to Natehy 
to look up some of her old Sunday scholars. It 
was a mild, wintry afternoon ; a grey haziness 
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pervaded everything. As she passed the bridge 
she lingered for a moment to look down below on 
the spot which was now so sacred to her; the 
right of the rocks and foaming water made her 
jover her face with a mute thanksgiving. Imagin- 
ation could not fail to reproduce the scene. Again 
jhe felt herself crashing amongst the cruel stones, 
md saw the black, sullen waters below her. " Oh, 
^hy was I saved? to what end — to what purpose?" 
jhe gasped, and then added penitently, " Surely not 
X) be discontented, and indulge in impossible 
fancies, but to devote a rescued life to the good of 
Dthers." 

Mildred was so occupied with these painful 
reflections that she did not hear carriage-wheels 
passing in the road below the bridge, and was 
unaware that Dr. Heriot had descended and thrown 
the reins to a passing lad, and was now making 
bis way towards her. 

His voice in her ear drove the blood to her heart 
with the sudden start of surprise and pleasure. 

" We always seem fated to meet in this place,'' 
be laughed, feigning not to notice her embarrass- 
ment, but embarrassed himself by it. "Coop 
Keman Hole must have a secret attraction for both 
of us. I find myself always driving slowly over 
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the bridge, as though I were following a possible 
friend's funeral." 

" As you might have done," she returned, witl^ 
a grateful glance that completed her sentence. 

" Shall we go down and look at it more closely?^ ' 
he asked, after a moment's silence, during whic 
he had revolved some thought in his mind. " 
have an odd notion that seeing it again maylajr 
the ghost of an uneasy dream that always haunts 
me. After a harder day's work than usual, this 
scene is sure to recur to me at night ; sometimes 
I have to leave you there, you have floated so far 
out of my reach," with a meaning movement of his 
hand. Mildred shuddered. 

" Shall we come — that is — if you do not much 
dislike the idea," and as Mildred saw no reason for 
refusing, she overcame her feelings of reluctance, 
and followed him through the little gate, and down 
the steep steps beyond which lay the uneven masses 
of grey brockram. There he waited for her with 
outstretched hand. 

" You need not think that I shall trust you to 
your own care again," he said, with rather a whim- 
sical smile, but as he felt the trembling that ran 
through hers, it vanished, and he became unusually 
grave. In another moment he checked her abruptly, 
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and almost peremptorily. "We will not go any 
farther ; your hand is not steady enough, you are 
nervous." Mildred in vain assured him to the 
contrary ; he insisted that she should sit down for 
a few moments, and, in spite of her protestations, 
took oflF his great-coat and spread it on the rock. 
" I am warm, far too warm," he asserted, when he 
saw her looks of uneasiness. "This spot is so 
sheltered ; " and he stood by her and lifted his hat, 
as though the cool air refreshed him. 

" Do you remember our conversation on the other 
side of the bridge ? '* he asked presently, turning 
to her. Mildred flushed with sudden pain — too 
well she remembered it — and the long night of 
struggle and well nigh despair that had followed it. 
" I wonder what you thought of me ; you were 
veiy quiet, very sweet-voiced in your sympathy ; 
but I fancied your eyes had a distrustful gleam in 
them ; they seemed to doubt the wisdom of my 
choice. Mildred," with a quick touch of passion 
in his voice such as she had never heard before, 
" what a fool you must have thought me I " 

"Dr. Heriot, how can you say such things?'* 
but her heart beat faster; he had called her 
Mildred again. 

" Because I must and will say them. A man 
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must call himself names when he has made sucli 
a pitiful thing of life. Look at my marrying 
Margaret — a mistake from beginning to end ; and 
yet I must needs compass a second piece of 
folly." 

" There, I think you are too hard on yourself." 

" What right had I at my age, or rather with 
my experience and knowledge of myself, to think 
I could make a young girl happy, knowing, as I 
ought to have known, that her endearing ways 
could not win her an entrance into the deepest part 
of my nature — that would have been closed for 
ever," speaking in a suppressed voice. 

" It was a mistake for which no one could blame 
you, Polly least of all," she returned, eager to 
soothe this wounded susceptibility. 

"Dear Polly, it was her little fingers that *t 
me free — that set both of us free. Coop Keman 
Hole would have taught me its lesson too late but 
for her." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Mildred, startled, 
and trying to get a glimpse of his face ; but he 
had turned it from her, possibly the uncontrolled 
muscles and the flash of the eye might have warned 
her without a word. 

" What has it taught you ? " she repeated, feeling 
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she must get to the bottom of this mystery, what- 
ever it might cost her. 

" That it was not Polly that I loved," he returned, 
m a suppressed voice, " but another whom I might 
have lost — ^whom Coop Kernan Hole might have 
snatched from me. Did you know this, Mildred ? " 

" No," she faltered. " I do not believe it now," 
she might have added if breath had not failed her. 
In her exceeding astonishment, to think such words 
had blessed her ear, it was impossible — oh, it was 
impossible— she must hear more. 

"I am doubly thankful to it," he repeated, 
stooping over her as she sat, that the fall might 
not drown his voice ; " its dark waters are hence- 
forth glorified to me. Never till that day did I 
know what you were to me ; what a blank my life 
would be to me without you. It has come to this 
— that I cannot live without you, Mildred — that 
you are to me what no other woman, not even 
Margaret, not even my poor wife, has been to me." 

She buried her face in her trembling hands. 
Not even to him could she speak, until the pent- 
up feelings in her heart had resQlved themselves into 
an inward cry, " My God, for this — for these words 
—I thank Thee ! " 

He watched her anxiously, as though in doubt 
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of her emotion. Love was making him timid. 
After all, could he have mismiderstood her words ? 
" Do not speak to me yet, I do not ask it ; I do 
not expect it," he said, touching her hand to make 
her look at him. " You shall give me your answer 
when you like — to-morrow — a week hence — ^you 
shall have time to think of it. By and by I must 
know what you have for me in return, and whether 
my blindness and mistake have ahenated you, but 
I will not ask it now." He moved from her a few 
steps, and came hurriedly back ; but Mildred, still 
pale from uncontrollable feeling, would not raise 
her eyes. " I may be wrong in thinking you cared 
for me a little. Do you remember what you said? 
' John, save me I ' Mildred, I do not deserve it. 
I have brought it all on myself, and I will try and 
be patient ; but when you can come to me and say, 
* John, I love you ; I will be your wife,' you will 
remove a mountain-load of doubt and uncertainty. 
Ah, Mildred, Mildred, will you ever be able to say 
it ? " His emotion, his sensitive doubts had over- 
mastered him ; he was as deadly pale as the woman 
he wooed. Again he turned away, but this time 
she stopped him. 

" Why need you wait ? you must know I " 
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>ut here the soft voice wavered and broke down ; 
but he had heard enough. 

What must I know ? — ^that you love me ? " 
Yes," was all her answer ; but she raised her 
eyes and looked at him, and he knew then that the 
great loneliness of his life was gone for ever. 

And Mildred, what were her thoughts as she sat 
with her lover beside her, looking down at the sun- 
less pool before them ? here, wheie she had grappled 
with death, the crowning glory of her life was 
given to her, the grey colourless hues had faded 
out of existence, the happiness for which she had 
not dared to ask, which the humble creature had 
not whispered even in her prayers, had come to 
her, steeping her soul with wondrous content and 
gratitude. 

And out of her happiness came a great calm. 
For a little while neither of them spoke much, but 
the full understanding of that sacred silence lay 
like a pure veil between them. They were neither 
young, both had known the mystery of suffering — 
the man held in his heart a dreary past, and 
Mildred's early life had been passed in patient 
waiting; but what exuberance of youthful joy 
could equal the quietude of their entire satisfaction ? 
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"Mildred, it seems to me that I must have loved 
you unconsciously through it all/' he said, presently, 
when their stillness had spent itself; "somehow 
you always rested me. It had grown a necessifcj 
with me to come and tell you my troubles; tb-^ 
very sound of your voice soothed me/' 

One of her beautiful smiles answered him. Sk^ 
knew he was right, and she had been more to hiir:^ 
than he had guessed. Had not this consciousness 
added the bitterest ingredient to her misery, th^ 
knowledge that he was deceiving himseK, that ncr3 
one could give him what was in her power to giver^ 

" But I never thought it possible until latelj^ 
that you could care enough for me,'' he continued j 
"you seemed so calm, so beyond this sort of 
earthly passion. Ah, Mildred," half-gravely, half- 
caressingly, " how could you mislead me so ? All 
my efiForts to break down that quiet reserve seemed 
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" I thought it right ; how could I guess it would 
ever come to this ? " she answered, blushing. " I 
can hardly believe it now ; " but the answer to this 
was so full and satisfactory that Mildred's last 
lingering doubt was dispelled for ever. 

It was late in the afternoon when they parted at 
the vicarage gate; the dark figure in the wintry 
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1 escaped their observation in the twilight, 

JO the last good-bye fell on Ethel Trelawny's 

lished ear. 

[t is not good-bye after all, Mildred ; I shall 

ou again this evening," in Dr. Heriot's voice ; 

e care of yourself, my dearest, until then ; " and 

)ng hand-clasp that followed his words spoke 

nes. 

Tien Mildred entered the drawing-room she 

a little start at the sight of Ethel, The girl 

out her hand to her with a strange smile. 

Mildred, I was there and heard it. What he 

d you, I mean. Darling — darling, I am so 

," breaking oflF with a half-sob and suddenly 

ng her in her arms. 

)r a moment Mildred seemed embarrassed. 

Dear Ethel, what do you mean? what could 

have heard ? " 

That he called you by your name. I heard 

^oice ; it was quite enough ; it told me every- 

y, and then I closed the door. Oh, Mildred ! 

bink he has come to an end of his blindness 

that he loves you at last." 

Yes; does it not seem wonderful?" returned 

Ired, simply. Her fair face was still a little 

led, her eyes were soft and radiant, in her 
VOL. III. 53 
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happiness she looked almost lovely. Ethel knelt 
down beside her in a little eflPiision of girlish wor- 
ship and sympathy. 

" Did he tell you how beautiful you are, Mildred? 
No, you shall let me talk what nonsense I like to- 
night. I do not know when I have felt so happy. 
Does Richard know ? " 

*' No one knows/* 

" Am I the first to wish you joy then, Mildred? 
I never was so glad about anjrthing before. I eoidd 
sing aloud in my gladness all the way from here to 
Kirkleatham." 

" Dear Ethel, this is so like you." 

'* To think of the misery of mind you have both 
caused me, and now that it has come all right at 
last. Is he very penitent, Mildred ? '' 

" He is very happy," she replied, smiling over 
the girl's enthusiasm. 

^* How sweetly calm you look. I should not feel 
so in your place. I should be pining for my lost 
liberty, I verily believe. How long have you 
understood each other ? Ever since Roy and Polly 
have come to their senses ? " 

" No, indeed ; only this afternoon." 

" Only this afternoon ? " incredulously. 

"Yes; but it seems ages ago already. Ethel, 
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ou must not mind if I cannot talk much about 
his ; it is all so new, you see." 

" Ah, I understand." 

** I knew how pleased you would be, you always 
ippreciated him so; at one time I could have 
sooner believed you the object of his choice ; till 
foxx assured me otherwise," smoothing the wavy 
ripples of hair over Ethel's white forehead. 

" Women do not often marry their heroes ; Di*. 
Heriot was my hero," laughed the girl " I chose 
jrou for him the first day I saw you, when you 
eame to meet me, looking so graceful in your deep 
DGLOuming ; your face and mild eyes haunted me, 
Mildred. I believe I fell in love with you then." 

" Hush, here comes Richard," interrupted Mil- 
dred softly, and Ethel instantly became grave and 
rose to her feet. / 

But for once he hardly seemed to see her. 

" Aunt Milly, my dear Aunt Milly," he exclaimed, 
with unusual warmth, " do you know what a little 
bird has told me?" he whispered, stooping his 
handsome head to kiss her. 

" Oh, Cardie 1 do you know already ? Have you 
met him ? " 

"Yes, and he will be here presently. Aunt 

Milly, I don't know what we are to do without 

63* 
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you, but all the same Dr, John shall have you. 
He is the only man who is worthy of Aunt 
Milly.'* 

" There, that will do, you have not spoken to 
Ethel yet." 

Oh, how Mildred longed to be alone with her 
thoughts, and yet the sound of her lover's praises 
were very sweet to her; he was Richard's hero 
as well as Ethel's, she knew, but with Richard's 
entrance Ethel seemed to think she must be going. 

*' It is so late now, but I will come again to- 
morrow;" and then as Mildred bade her good- 
night she said another word or two of her exceeding 
gladness. 

She would fain have declined Richard's escort, 
but he ofiFered her no excuse. She found him 
waiting for her at the gate, and knew him too well 
to hope for her own way in this. She could only 
be on her guard and avoid any dangerous subject. 

" You will all miss her dreadfully," she said, as 
they crossed the market-place in full view of Dr. 
Heriot's house. "I don't think any of you can 
estimate the blank her absence will leave at the 
vicarage." 

" I can for one," he replied, gravely. " Do you 
think I can easily forget what she has done for us 
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since our mother died ? But we shall not lose her 
— not entirely, I mean." 

"No, indeed.'' 

"Humanly speaking I think their chances of 
happiness are greater than that of any one. I 
know that they are so admirably suited to each 
other. Aunt Milly will give him just the rest he 
needs." 

" I should not be surprised if he will forget all 
his bitter past then. But, Richard, I want to 
speak to you; you have not seen my father 
lately ? " 

**Not for months,'' he replied, startled at the 
change in her tone; all at once it took a thin, 
harassed note. 

"He has decided to stand for the Kendal 
election, though more than one of his best friends 
have prophesied a certain defeat. Richard, I 
cannot help telling you that I dread the result." 

" You must try not to be uneasy," he returned, 
with that unconscious softening in his voice that 
made it almost caressing. "You must know by 
this time how useless it is to try to shake his 
purpose." 

"Yes, I know that," she returned, dejectedly; 
"but all the same I feel as though he were 
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contemplating suicide. He is throwing away time 
and money on a mere chimera, for they say the 
Radical member will be returned to a certainty. 
If he should be defeated'' — pausing in some 
emotion. 

" Oh, he must take his chance of that.'* 

"You do not know; it will break him down 
entirely. He has set his heart on this thing, and 
it will go badly with both of us if he be dis- 
appointed. Last night it was dreadful to hear him 
talk. More than once he said that failure would 
be social death to him. It breaks my heart to see 
him looking so iU and yet refusing any sympathy 
that one can oflFer him." 

" Yes, I understand ; if I could only help you,** 
he returned, in a suppressed voice. 

" No one can do that, it has to be home," was 
the dreary answer ; and just then the lodge gates 
of Kirkleatham came in sight. 
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JOHN heriot's wife. 



" Whose sweet voice 
Should be the sweetest music to his ear, 
Awaking all the chords of harmony -, 
Whose eye should speak a language to his soul 
More eloquent than all that Greece or Eome 
Could boast of in its best and happiest days ; 
Whose smile should be his rich reward for toil ; 
Whose pure transparent cheek pressed to his 
Would calm the fever of his troubled thoughts. 
And woo his spirits to those fields Elysian, 
The Paradise which strong affection guards." 

Bethune, 

And so when her youth was passed Mildred Lam- 
bert found the great happiness of her life, and 
prepared herself to be a noble helpmeet to the man 
to whom unconsciously she had long given her 
heart. 

This time there were no grave looks, no dissen- 
tient voice questioning the wisdom of Dr. Heriot's 
choice ; a sense of fitness seemed to satisfy the most 
fastidious taste; neither youth nor beauty were 
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imperative in such a case. Mildred's gentleness 
was the theme of every tongue. Her tender, old- 
fashioned ways were discovered now to be wonder- 
fully attractive ; a hundred instances of her good- 
ness and unselfishness reached her lover's ears. 

"Every one seems to have fallen in love with 
you, Mildred," he said to her one sweet spring 
evening when he had crossed the market-place for 
his accustomed evening visit. Mildred was alone 
as usual ; the voices of the young people sounded 
from the terrace ; Olive and Richard were talking 
together; Polly was leaning against the wall 
reading a letter from Roy; the evening sun 
streamed through the window on Mildred's soft 
brown hair and grey silk, on the great bowls of 
golden primroses, on the gay tints of the china, 
a little green world lay beyond the bay window; 
undulating waves of grass, a clear sparkle of water, 
dim blue mists and Unes of shadowy hills. 

Mildred lifted her quiet eyes; their smiling 
depths seemed to hold a question and reproof. 

" Every one thinks it their duty to praise you to 
me," he continued, in the same amused tone; 
" they are determined to enlighten me about the 
goodness of my future wife. They do not believe 
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^ow well I know that already/' with a strange 
glistening in his eyes. 

" Please do not talk so, John/' she whispered. 
^' I should not like you to think too well of me, for 
ear I should ever disappoint you." 

" Do you believe that would be possible ? " he 
sked, reproachfully. 

Then she gave him one of her lovely smiles. 

^ No, I do not," she returned, simply ; " because, 
tiough we love each other, we do not believe each 
ther perfect. You have often called me self-willed, 
olm, and I dare say you are right.*' 

He laughed a little at that ; her quaint gentle- 
ess had often amused him; he knew he should 
Iways hear the truth from her. She would tell 
im of her faults over and over again, and he would 
Lsten to them gravely and pretend to believe them 
ather than wound her exquisite susceptibility ; 
>ut to himself he declared that she had no flaw, 
hat she was the dearest, the purest, a pearl among 
7omen. Mildred would have shrunk in positive 
>ain and humility if she had known the extravagant 
tandard to which he had raised her. 

Sometimes he would crave to know her opinion 
>f him in return. Like many men, he was morbidly 
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sensitive on this point, and was inclined to take 
blame to himself where he did not deserve it, 
and she would point out his errors to him in tlie 
simplest way, and so that the most delicate self- 
consciousness could not have been hurt. 

"What, all those faults, Mildred?'' he would 
say, with a pretence at a sigh. " I thought love 
was bhnd" 

" I could never be blind about anything that 
concerns you, John," she would return, in the 
sweetest voice possible ; " our faults will only bind 
us all the closer to each other. Is not that what 
helpmeet means?" she went on, a soft gravity 
stealing over her words, " that I should try to help 
you in everything, even against yourself? I always 
see faults clearest in those I love best," she finished, 
somewhat shyly. 

" The last is the saving clause," he replied, with 
a look that made her blush. " In this case I shall 
have no objection to be told of my wrong-doings 
every day of my life. What a blessing it is that 
you have common sense enough for both. I am 
obliged to believe what you tell me about yourself 
of course, and mean to act up to my part of our 
contract, but at present I am unable to perceive the 
most distant glimmer of a fault." 
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''John!" 

"Seriously and really, Mildred, I believe you 
to be as near perfection as a living woman can be," 
and when Dr. Heriot spoke in this tone Mildred 
always gave up the argument with a sigh. 

But with all her self - accusations Mildred 
promised to be a most submissive wife. Already 
she proved herself docile to her lover s slightest 
wish. She did not even remonstrate when Dr. 
Heriot pleaded with her brother and herself that an 
early day should be fixed for the marriage; for 
herself she could have wished a longer delay, but 
be was lonely and wanted her, and that was enough. 

Perhaps the decision was a little difficult when 
jhe thought of Olive, but the time once fixed, there 
was no hesitation. She went about her preparations 
with a quiet precision that made Dr. Heriot smile 
io himself. 

" One would think you are planning for some- 
)ody else^s wedding, not your own," he said once, 
srhen she came down to him with her face full of 
gentle bustle; "come and sit down a little; at 
least I have the right to take care of you now, you 
precious woman." 

" Yes ; but, John, I am so busy, I have to think 
for them all, you know ; and Olive, poor girl, is so 
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scared at the thought of her responsibilities, afl^ 
Richard is so occupied he cannot spare me time for 
anything/' for Richard, now in deacon's orders, was 
working up the parish under Hugh Marsden's 
supervision. Hugh had lost his mother, and had 
finally yielded his great heart and strength to the 
South African Mission. 

'* But there is Polly ? " observed Dr. Heriot. 

"Yes, there is Polly until Roy comes,'* she 
returned, with a smile. " She is my right hand at 
present, until he monopolises her ; but one has to 
think for them all, and arrange things." 

" You shall have no one but yourself to consider 
by and by," was his lover-like reply. 

" Oh, John, I shall only have time then to think 
of you I '' was her quiet answer. 

And so one sweet June morning, when the 
swathes and lines of new-mown hay lay in the 
crofts round Kirkby Stephen, and while the little 
rush-bearers were weaving their crowns for St. 
Peter's Day, and the hedges were thick with the 
pink and pearly bloom of brier-roses, Mildred Heriot 
stood leaning on her husband's arm in the St. 
Stephen's porch. 

Merrily the worn old bells were pealing out, the 
sunlight streamed across the market-place, the 
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^Wchyard paths, and the paved lanes, and the 
windows of the houses abutting on the churchyard 
were crowded with sympathising faces. 

Not young nor beautiful, save to those who loved 
ier; yet as she stood there in her soft-eyed 
graciousness, many owned that they had never seen 
a sweeter-faced bride. 

" My wife, is this an emblem of our future life ? " 
whispered Dr. Heriot, as he led her proudly down 
the path, almost hidden by the roses her little 
scholars' hands had strewn ; but Mildred's lip 
quivered, and the pressure of her hand on his arm 
only answered him. 

" How had she deserved such happiness ? " the 
humble soul was asking herself even at this supreme 
moment. Under her feet lay the fast-fading roses, 
but above and around spread the pure arc of 
central blue — ^the everlasting arms of a Father's 
providence about her everywhere. Before them 
was the grey old vicarage, now no longer her 
home, the soft violet hills circling round it ; above 
it a heavy snow-white cloud drooped heavily, like 
a guardian angel in mid-air; roses, and sunlight, 
and God's heavenly blue. 

** Oh, it is all so beautiful ! — how is one to 
deserve such happiness ? " she thought ; iand then 
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it came to her that this was a free gift, a loan^ s 
talent that the Father had given to be used for the 
Master's service, and the slight trembling passed 
away, and the beautiful serene eyes raised them- 
selves to her husband's face with the meek 
trustfulness of old. 

Mildred was not too much engrossed even in her 
happiness to notice that Olive held somewhat aloof 
from her through the day. Now and then she 
caught a glimpse of a weary, abstracted face. Just 
as she had finished her preparations for departure, 
and the traveUing carriage had driven into the 
courtyard, she sent Ethel and Polly down on some 
pretext, and went in search of her favourite. 

She found her in the lobby, sitting on the low 
window-seat, looking absently at the scene below 
her. The courtyard of the vicarage looked gay 
enough ; the horses were champing their bits, and 
stamping on the beck gravel ; the narrow strip of 
daisy turf was crowded with moving figures ; Polly, 
in her pretty bridesmaid's dress, was talking to 
Roy; Ethel stood near them, with Richard and 
Hugh Marsden ; Dr. Heriot was in the porch in 
earnest conversation with Mr. Lambert. Beyond 
lay the quiet churchyard, shimmering in the 
sunlight; the white crosses gleamed here and 
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^^Te; the garlands of sweet-smelling weeds still 
strewed the paths. 

" Dear Olive, are you waiting for me ? I wanted 
just to say a last word or two ; '" and Mildred sat 
down beside her in her rich dress, and took the 
girl's listless hand in hers. "Promise me, my 
child, that you will do the best for yourself and 
thenL*' 

" It will be a poor best after you. Aunt Milly,*' 
returned Olive, with a grateful glance at the dear 
Face that had been her comfort so long. It touched 
her that even now she should be remembered; 
with an impulse that was rare with her she put her 
eurms round Mildred, and laid her face on her 
shoidder. " Aunt Milly, I never knew tiU to-day 
what you were to me — ^to all of us/' 

"Am I not to be Aunt Milly always, then?'" 
for there was something ineflFably sad in the girl's 
voice. 

" Yes, but we can no longer look to you for every- 
thing. We shall miss you out of our daily life. I 
do not mean to be selfish. Aunt Milly. I love to 
think of your happiness ; but all the same I must 
feel as though something has passed out of my 
life.'* 

" I understand, dear. You know I never think 
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you selfish, Olive. Now I want you to do sa» 
thing for me — a promise you must make me on my 
wedding-day," 

A flickering smile crossed Olive's pale face. 

It must not be a hard one, then." 

It is one you can easily keep, — promise me 
to try to bear your failures hopefully. You will 
have many; perhaps daily ones. I am leaving 
you heavy responsibilities, my poor child; 
but who knows ? They may be blessings in 
disguise/' 

An incredulous sigh answered her. 

** It will be your own fault if they do not prove 
so. When you fail, when things go wrong, think 
of your promise to me, and be patient with your- 
self. Say to yourself, *It is only one of Olive's 
mistakes, and she will try to do better next time.' 
Do you understand me, my dear ? " 

'' Yes, I wiU try. Aunt Milly." 

" I am leaving you, my darUng, with a confidence 
that nothing can shake. I do not fear your good- 
ness to others, only to this weary self,** with a light 
caressing touch on the girl's bowed head and 
shoulders. " Hitherto you have leaned on me ; I 
have been your crutch, Olive. Now you will rely 
on yourself. You see I do not make myself miser- 
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"^le about leaving you, I think all this is ordered 
'or the best." 

" Yes, I know. How dear of you to say all this 1 
Jut I must not keep you* Hark, they are calling 
ou!" 

Mildred rose with a blush ; she knew the light 
^e step on the stairs. In another moment Dr. 
eriot's dark face appeared. 
** They are waiting, Mildred ; we have not a 
oment to lose. You must come, my dear wife ! '* 
" One moment, John ; " and as she folded the 
rl in a long embrace, she whispered, " God bless 
Y Olive!" and then suffered him to lead her 

But when the last good-byes were said, and the 

rriage door was closed by Richard, Mildred 

>ked up and waved her hand towards the lobby 

udow. She could see the white dress and dusky 

lo of hair, the drooping figure and tightly-locked 

nds, but as the sound of the wheels died away 

the distance, Olive hid her face in her hands and 

ayed, with a burst of tears, that the promise she 

d made might be faithfully kept. 

An hour later, Richard found her still sitting 

ere, looking spent and weary, and took her out 

walk with him. 
VOL. m. 54 
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"The rest have all started for Podgill. 7^ 
will follow them more leisurely. The air will refresh 
us both, Olive ; " stealing a glance at the reddened 
eyelids, that told their own tale. Olive so seldom 
shed tears, that the relief was almost a luxury to 
her. She felt less oppressed now. 

** But Ethel — where is she, Cardie ? " unwilling 
to let him sacrifice himself for her pleasure. She 
little knew that Richard was carrying out Mildred^s 
last injunctions. 

" I leave Olive in your care ; be good to her, 
Richard,'" she had said as he had closed the 
carriage door on her, and he had understood her 
and given her an aflSrmative look. 

" Ethel, has a headache, and has gone home," he 
replied. *' She feels this as much as any of us; 
she did not like breaking up the party, but I saw 
how much she needed quiet, and persuaded her. 
She wants you to go up there to-morrow and talk 
to her." 

" But, Cardie,*' stopping to look at him, " I am 
sure you have a headache too." 

" So I have, and it is pretty bad, but I thought 
a walk would do us both good, and we might as 
well be miserable together, to tell you the truth," 
with an attempt at a laugL " I can't stand the 
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"^ouse without Aunt Milly, and I thought you were 
feeling the same." 

'* Dear Cardie, how good of you to think of me 
at all," returned Olive, gratefully. Her "brother's 
evident sympathy was already healing in its eflFects. 
Just now she had felt so lonely, so forlorn, it made 
her better to feel that he was missing Aunt Milly 
too. 

She looked up at him in her mild aflFectionate 
wrAy as he walked beside her. She thought, as she 
liad often thought before, how well the straitly-cut 
clerical garb became him — ^its severe simpUcity 
suiting so well the grave young face. How hand- 
some, how noble he must look in Ethel's eyes ! 

'* We are so used to have Aunt Milly thinking 
for us, that it will be hard to think for ourselves," 
she went on presently, when they were walking 
down by the weir. "You will have to put up 
with a great deal from me, and to be very patient, 
though you are always that now. Cardie." 

" Am I ? " he returned, touched by her earnest- 
ness. Olive had always been loyal to him, even 
wh^n he had most neglected her; and he had 
neglected her somewhat of late, he thought. " I 
will tell you what we must do, Livy ; we must try 

to help each other, and to be more to enjch other 

54* 
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than we have been. You see Rex has Polly, bu^ / 
have no one, not even Aunt Milly now ; at least 
we cannot claim her so much now/' 

" You have Ethel, Cardie/' 

" Yes, but not in the way I want,'* he returned, 
the sensitive colour flitting over his face. He 
could never hear or speak her name unmoved; 
she was far more to him now than she had ever 
been when he thought of her less as the youthful 
goddess he had adored in his boyish days, than as 
the woman he desired to have as his wife. He no 
longer cast a glamour of his own devising over her 
image, faulty as well as lovable he knew her to be; 
but all the same he craved her for his 6wn. 

" Not one man in a hundred, not one in a 
thousand, would make her happy,'' he said more 
than once to himself ; " but it is because I believe 
myself to be that man that I persevere. If I did 
not think this, I would take her at her word and 
go on my way." 

Now, as he answered Olive, a sadness crossed 
his face, and she saw it. Might it not be that she 
could help him even here ? He bad talked about 
his trouble to Aunt Milly, she knew. C!ould she 
not win him to some confidence in herself? Here 
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^Hs a beginning of the work Aunt Milly had left 
W 

" Dear Cardie, I should so like it if you would 

talk to me sometimes about Ethel," she said, 

hesitating, as though fearing how he would like it. 

*' I know how often it makes you unhappy. I can 

'ilways see just when it is troubling you, but I 

never could speak of it before." 

" Why not, Livy ? " not abruptly, but question- 
ing* 

" One is so afraid of saying the wrong things, 
and then you might not have liked it,'' stammering 
in her old way, 

" I must always like to talk of what is so dear 
to me," he replied, gravely. " I could as soon blot 
out my own individuality, as blot out the hope of 
seeing Ethel my future wife ; and in that case, it 
were strange indeed if I did not love to talk of 
her/' 

" Yes, and I have always felt as though it must 
come right in the end," interposed Olive, eagerly ; 
^ her manner gives me that impression." 

" What impression ? " he asked, startled by her 
earnestness. 

** I can't help thinking she cares for you, though 
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she does not know it ; at least she will not allo^ 
herself to know it. I have seen her draw herself so 
proudly sometimes when you have left her. I am 
sure she is hardening her heart against herself, 
Cardie." 

A faint smile rose to his lips. "Livy, who 
would have thought you could have said such 
comforting things, just when I was losing heart 
too?" 

" You must never do that," she returned, in an 
old-fashioned way that amused him, and yet re- 
minded him somehow of Mildred. " Any one like 
you, Cardie, ought never to lose courage." 

" Courage, Coeur-de-Lion 1 " he returned, mimick- 
ing her tone more gaily as his spirits insensibly 
rose under the sisterly flattery. " God bless her I 
she is worth waiting for ; there is no other woman 
in the world to me. Who would have thought we 
should have got on this subject to-day, of all* days 
in the year? but you have done me no end of 
good, Livy." 

" Then I have done myself good,** she returned, 
simply ; and indeed some sweet hopeful influence 
seemed to have crept on her during the last half- 
hour ; she thought how Mildred's loving sympathy 
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Vould have been aroused if she could have told her 
low Richard and she had mutually comforted 
themselves in their dulness. But something still 
etranger to her experiroce happened that night 
before she slept. 

She was Ijdng awake later than usual, pondering 
over the events of the day, when a stifled sound, 
strongly resembling a sob promptly swallowed by 
a simulated yawn, reached her ear. 

" Chrissy, dear, is there anything the matter ? ** 
she inquired, anxiously, trying to grope her way to 
the huddled heap of bed-clothes. 

" No, thank you," returned Chriss, with dignity ; 
** what should be the matter ? good-night. I believe 
I am getting sleepy," with another artfully-con" 
structed yawn which did not in the least deceive 
OUve. 

Chrissy was crying, that was clear ; and Olive's 
sjrmpathy was wide-awake as usual ; but how was 
she with her clumsy, well-meaning efforts to over- 
come the prickles ? 

Chriss was well known to have a soul above 
sympathy, which she generally resented as imperti- 
nent ; nevertheless Olive's voice grew aggravatingly 
soft. 
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"I thought perhaps you might feel dull about 
Aunt Milly/' she began, hesitating ; " we do—and 
so 

" I don't know, I am sure, whom you mean by 
your aggravating we's," snapped Chriss ; " but it 
is very hard a person can't have their feelings with- 
out coming down on them like a policeman and 
taking them in charge." 

" Well, then, I won't say another word, Chriss/' 
returned her sister, good-humouredly. 

But this did not mollify Chriss. 

" Speaking won't hurt a person when they art 
sore all over," she repUed, with her usual contradic- 
tion. " I hate prying, of course, and it is a pity 
one can't enjoy a comfortable little cry without 
being put through one's catechism. But I do want 
Aunt Milly. There ! " finished Chriss, with another 
ominous shaking of the bed-clothes ; " and I want 
her more than you do and all your mysterious 
wes. 



" I meant Cardie," replied Olive, mildly, too 
much used to Chriss's oddities to be repulsed by 
them. " You have no idea how much he misses 
her and all her nice quiet ways." 

Chriss stopped her ears decidedly. 

"I don't want to hear anything about Aunt 
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tfiUy 5 you and Richard made her a sort of golden 
!Uage. It is very unkind of you, Olive, to speak 
bout her now, when you know how horrid and 
isagreeable and cross and altogether abominable 
have always been to her,*' and here honest tears 
loked Chriss's utterance. 

A warm thrill pervaded Olivers frame ; here was 
Qother piece of work left for her to do. She must 
ain influence over the cross-grained warped little 
iece of human nature beside her : hitherto there 
id been small sympathy between the sisters, 
livens dreamy susceptibilities and Chriss's shrewd- 
3SS had kept them apart. Chriss had always made 

a point of honour to contradict Olive in every- 
ling, and never until now had she ever managed 

insert the thinnest wedge between Chriss's brist- 
ig self-esteem and general pugnax^ity. 

" Oh, Chriss," she cried, almost tremblingly, in 
jr eagerness to impart some consolation, " there 

not one of us who cannot blame ourselves in 
me way. I am sure I have not been as nice as 
might have been to Aunt Milly/' 

Chriss shook her shoulder pettishly. 

" Dear me, that is so like you, Olive ; you are the 
ost funnily-constructed person I ever saw — all 
)etry and conscience. When you are not dream- 
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ing with your eyes open you are always reading 
yourself a homily." 

" I wish I were nice for all your sakes," replied 
Olive, meekly, not in the least repudiating tliis 
personal attack. 

" Oh, as to that, you are nice enough," retorted 
Chriss, briskly. "You won't come up to Aunt 
Milly, so it is no use trying, but all the same I 
mean to stick to you. I don't intend you to be 
quite drowned dead in your responsibilities. If 
you say a thing, however stupid it is, I shall think 
it my duty to back you up, so I warn you to be 
careful." 

**Dear Chriss, I am so much obliged to you," 
repUed Olive, with tears in her eyes. 

She perfectly understood by this somewhat vague 
sentence that Chriss was entering into a solemn 
league and covenant with her, an alliance aggress- 
iva and defensive for all future occasions. 

"There is not another tolerably comfortable 
person in the house," grumbled Chriss; "one 
might as well talk to a monk as to Richard ; tbe 
comers of his mouth are beginning to turn down 
already with ultra-goodness, and now he has taken 
to the Noah's Ark style of dress one has no comfort 
in contradicting him.'' 
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" Chrissy, how can you say such things ? Cardie 
bas never been so dear and good in his life/' 

" And then there are Rex and Polly," continued 
Chriss, ignoring this interraption ; " the way they 
talk in coraers and the foolish things they say I I 
have made up my mind, Livy, never to be in love, 
dot even if I marry my professor. I will be kind 
to him and sew on his buttons once in a way, and 
Drder him nice things for dinner ; but if he sent 
me on errands as Rex does Polly I would just 
Qiarch out of the room and never see his face 
again. I am so glad that no one will think of 
marrying you, Olive," she finished, sleepily, dis- 
posing herself to rest; "every family ought to 
have an old maid, and a poetical one will be just 
the thing." 

Olive smiled ; she always took these sort of 
speeches as a matter of course. It never entered 
her head that any other scheme of Ufe were possible 
with her. She was far too humble-minded and 
aware of b^r shortcomings to imagine that she 
could find favour in any man's eyes. She lay with 
a lightened heart long after Chriss had fallen into a 
sweet sleep, thinking how she could do her best for 
the froward young creature beside her. 

"I have begun work in earnest to-day," she 
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thought, " first Cardie and now Chriss. Oh, how 
hard I will try not to disappoint them ! " 

Dr. Heriot had hoped to secure some five weeb 
of freedom from work, but before the month had 
fully elapsed he had an urgent recall home. 
Eichard had telegraphed to him that they were all 
in great anxiety about Mr. Trelawny. There had 
been a paralytic seizure, and his daughter was in 
deep distress. They had sent for a physician from 
Kendal, but as the case required watching, Dr. 
Heriot knew how urgently his presence would be 
desired. 

He went in search of his wife immediately, and 
found her sitting in a quiet nook in the Lowood 
Gardens overlooking Windermere. 

The book they had been reading together lay 
unheeded on her lap. Mildred's eyes were fixed 
on the shining lake and the hills, with puiple 
shadows stealing over them. Her husband's step 
on the turf failed to rouse her, so engrossing was 
her reverie, till his hand was laid on her shoulder. 

" John, how you startled me 1 '* 

" I have been looking for you everjrwhere, Milly» 
darling," he returned, sitting down beside her. '^ 
have been watching you for ever so long, I wanted 
to know what other people thought of my wife, and 
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so for once I resolved to be a disinterested 
spectator.'' 

" Hush, your wife does not like you to talk non- 
sense ; " but all the same Mildred blushed beauti- 
faUy. 

*' Unfortunately she has to endure it/' he replied, 
coolly. ** After all I think people will be satisfied 
You are a young-looking woman, Milly, especially 
since you have left off wearing grey/' 

"As though I mind what people think/' she 
returned, smiling, pleased with his praise. 

Was it not sufficient for her that she was fair iq 
his eyes ? Dr. Heriot had a fastidious taste with 
regard to ladies' dress. In common with many men, 
he preferred rich dark materials with a certain 
depth and softness of colouring, and already, with 
the nicest tact, she contrived to satisfy him. Mil- 
dred was beginning to lose the old-fashioned staid- 
ness and precision that had once marked her style ; 
others besides her husband thought the quiet, 
restful face had a certain beauty of its own. 

And he. There were some words written by the 
wise king of old which often rose to his lips as he 
looked at her — " The heart of her husband does 
safely trust in her ; she will do him good and not 
evil all the days of her life." How had it ever come 
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that he had won for himself this blessing ? There 
were times when he almost felt abashed before the 
purity and goodness of this woman ; the simplicity 
and truthfulness of her words, the meekness with 
which she ever obeyed him. " If I can only be 
worthy of my Mildred's love, if I can be what 
thinks me," he often said to himself. As he 
beside her now a feeling of regret crossed him that 
this should be their last evening in this sweet place. 

" Shall you be very much disappointed, my wife " 
(his favourite name for her), " if we return home a 
few days earlier than we planned ? '* 

She looked up quickly. 

"Disappointed — to go home, and with you, 
John 1 But why ? is there anything the matter?" 

" Not at the vicarage, but Mr. Trelawny is very 
ill, and Richard has telegraphed for me. What do 
you say, Mildred ? '' 

" That we must go at once. Poor Ethel. Of 
course she will want you, she always had such faith 
in you. Dr. Strong is no favourite at Ejrkleatham." 

"Yes, I think we ought to go," he returned, 
slowly ; " you will be a comfort to the poor girl, 
and of course I must be at my post. I am only 
so sorry our pleasant trip must end." 

" Yes, and it was doing you so much good," she 
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•eplied, looking fondly at the dark face, now no 
onger thin and wan. "I should have liked you- 
X) have had another week's rest before you began 
w^ork." 

" Never mind/' he returned, cheerfully, " we will 
not waste this lovely evening with regrets. Where 
are your wraps, Mildred ? I mean to fetch them 
and row you on the lake ; there will be a glorious 
moon this evening." 

The next night as Richard crossed the market- 
place on his way from Kirkleatham he saw lights 
in the window of the low grey house beside the 
Bank, and the next minute Dr. Heriot came out, 
swinging the gate behind him. Richard sprang to 
meet him. 

" My telegram reached you then at Windermere ? 
I am so thankful you have come. Where is Aunt 
Milly ? " 

" There," motioning to the house ; " do you think 
I should leave my wife behind me ? Let me hear 
a little about things, Richard. Are you going my 
way ; to Kirkleatham, I mean ? " 

" Yes, I will turn back with you. I have been 
up there most of the time. He seems to like me, 
and no one else can lift him. It seemed hard 
breaking into your holiday. Dr. Heriot, but what 
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could I do ? We are sure he dislikes Dr. Slrong, 
and then Ethel seemed so wretched." 

"Poor girl; the sudden seizure must have 
terrified her." 

" Oh, I must tell you about that, I promised her 
I would. You see he has taken this afiair of the 
election too much to heart ; every one told him he 
would fail, and he did not believe them. In his 
obstinacy he has squandered large sums of money, 
and she believes this to be preying on his mind." 

" That and the disappointment." 

" As to that his state was pitiable. He came 
back from Kendal looking as ill as possible and 
full of bitterness against her. She has no want of 
courage, but she owned she was almost terrified 
when she looked at him. She does not say much, 
but one can tell what she has been through." 

Dr. Heriot nodded. Too well he understood the 
state of the case. Mr. Trelawny's paroxysms of 
temper had latterly become almost uncontrollable. 

"He parted from her in anger, his last words 
being that she had ruined her father, and then he 
went up to his dressing-room. Shortly after a 
servant in an adjoining room heard a heavy fall, 
and alarmed the household. They found him lying 
speechless and unable to move. Ethel says when 
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hey had laid him on his bed and he had recovered 
onsciousness a little, his eyes followed her with a 
rightened, questioning look that went to her heart, 
nd which no soothing on her part could remove. 
?he whole of the right side is affected, and though 
le has recovered speech, the articulation is very 
mperfect, impossible to understand at present, 
vhioh makes it very distressing." 

" Poor Miss Trelawny, I fear she has sad work 
lefore her." 

" She looks wretchedly ill over it ; but what can 
ine expect from such a shock ? She shows admir- 
ible self-command in the sick-room; she only 
>reaks down when she is away from him. I am 
o glad she will have Aunt Milly. Now I must go 
)ack, as Marsden is away and I have to copy some 
)apers for my father. I shall go back in a couple 
)f hours to take the first share of the night's 
lursing/* 

" You will find me there,'* was Dr. Heriot's reply 
is they shook hands and parted. 
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CHAPTER XL 



olive's decision. 



' Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be cle?eT} 
Do lovely things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make Life, Death, and that vast For Ever, 

One grand sweet song/' 

Charles Eingikjf, 

Ethel Trelawnt had long felt as though some 
crisis in her life were impending. 

To her it seemed impossible that the unnatural 
state of things between her father and herself 
could any longer continue ; something must occur 

• 

to break the hideous monotony and constraint of 
those slowly revolving weeks and months. Latterly 
there had come to her that strange listening feeling 
to which some peculiar and sensitive temperaments 
are subject, when in the silence they can distinctly 
hear the muffled footfall of approaching sorrow. 

Yet what sorrow could be more terrible than this 
estrangement, this death of a father's love, this 
chill cloud of distrust that had risen up between 
them! 
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-And yet when the blow fell, filial instinct woke 
^ in the girl's soul, all the stronger for its repres- 
On. There were times during those first forty- 
ight hours when she would gladly have laid down 
er own life if she could have restored power to 
lose fettered limbs, and peace to that troubled 
rain. 

Oh, if she could only have blotted out those last 
iiel words — if they would cease to ring in her 
irsl 

She had met him almost timidly, knowing how 
3avily the bitterness of his failure would lie upon 
im. 

"Papa, I fear things have not gone well with 
m,'* she had said, and there had been a caressing, 
most a pitying chord in her voice as she spoke. 

" How should things go well with me when my 
mi child opposes my interest?" he had answered, 
ioomily. " I have wasted time and substance, I 
ive fooled myself in the eyes of other men, and 
3w I must hide my head in this obscurity which 
is grovm so hateful to me, and it is all your fault, 
thel." 

" Papa, listen to me," she pleaded. " Ambition 

not everything ; why have you set your heart on 

lis thing ? It is embittering your life and mine. 

55* 
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Other men have been disappointed, and it has not 
gone so very hard with thenu Why will you not 
let yourself be comforted ? " 

" There is no comfort for me," he had replied, 
and his face had been very old and haggard as he 
spoke. It were far better that she had not spoken; 
her words, few and gentle as they were, only added 
to the fuel of his discontent ; he had meant to shut 
himself up in his suUenness, and make no sign; 
but she had intercepted his retreat, and brought 
down the vials on her devoted head. 

Could she ever forget the angry storm that 
followed? Surely he must have been beside 
himself to have spoken such words I How was it 
that she had been accused of jilting Mr. Cathcart, 
of refusing his renewed overtures, merely from 
obstinacy, and the desire of opposition; that she 
should hear herself branded as her father's worst 
enemy ? 

" You and your pride have done for me 1 " he 
had said, lashing himself up to fresh fury with the 
remembrance of past mortification. "You have 
taken from me all that would make life desirable. 
You have been a bad daughter to me, Ethel. 
You have spoiled the work of a lifetime." 

" Papa, papa, I have only acted rightly. How 
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could I have done this evil thing, even for your 
sake ? " she had cried, but he had not listened to 
ber. 

"You have jilted the man you fancied out of 
pride, and now the mischief will lie on. your own 
bead,'' he had answered, angrily, and then he had 
turned to leave the room. 

Half an hour afterwards the heavy thud of a 
fall had been heard, and the man had come to her 
with a white face to summon her to her father's 
bedside. 

She knew then what had come upon them. At 
the first sight of that motionless figure, speechless, 
inert, struck down with unerring force, in the very 
prime and strength of life, she knew how it would 
be vrith them both. 

"Oh, my dear, my dear, forgive me," she had 
cried, falling on her knees beside the bed, and 
raining tears over the rigid hands ; and yet what 
was there to forgive ? Was it not rather she who 
had been sinned against ? What words were those 
the paralysed tongue refused to speak ? What was 
the meaning of those awful questioning eyes that 
rested on her day and night, when partial con- 
sciousness returned ? Could it be that he would 
have entreated her forgiveness ? 
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" Papa, papa, do not look so/' she would say i'S 
a voice that went to Richard's heart. ** Don't jo^ 
know me ? I am Ethel, your own, only child, 
will love you and take care of you, papa. Do yo i 
liear me, dear? There is nothing to forgive- 
nothing— nothing." 

During the strain of those first terrible Asjs 
Richard was everything to her ; without him she 
would hterally have sunk under her misery. 

" O, Richard, have I killed my father ? Am I 
his murderess ? '* she cried once almost hysterically 
when they were left alone together. " Oh, poor 
papa — ^poor papa ! " 

"Dear Ethel, you have done no wrong," he 
replied, taking her unresisting hand; "it is bo 
fault of yours, dearest ; you have been the truest, 
the most patient of daughters. He has brought it 
on himself.^' 

" Ah, but it was through me that this happened," 
she returned, shuddering through every nerve. 
" If I had married Mr. Cathcart, he would not 
have lost his seat, and then he would not have 
fretted himself ill." 

"Ought we to do evil that good may come, 
Ethel ? " replied Richard, gravely* " Are children 
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^sponsible for the wrong-doing of their parents ? 

'-^ there be sin, it lies at your father's door, not 

Scours ; it is you to forgive, not he." 

*' Richard, how can you be so hard?" she 
^^manded, with a flash of her old spirit through 
\tT sobs ; but it died away miserably. 

" I am not hard to him — God forbid 1 Am I 
likely to be hard to your father, Ethel, and now 
especially?" he said, somewhat reproachfully, but 
spesidng with the quiet decision that soothed her 
even then. ** I cannot have you unfitting yourself 
for your duties by indulging these morbid ideas ; 
no one blames you — ^you have done right ; another 
time you will be ready to acknowledge it yourself ; 
you hive enough to suffer, without adding to your 
burden. I entreat you to banish these fancies, 
once and for ever. Ethel, promise me you will try 
to do so." 

" Yes, yes, I know you are right," she returned, 
weeping bitterly ; " only it breaks my heart to see 
him like this." 

'* You are spent and weary," he replied, gently ; 
** to-morrow you will look at these things in a 
different light. It has been such an awful shock 
to you, you see," and then he brought her wine, and 
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compelled her to drink it, and with much persua- 
sion induced her to seek an hour or two's repose 
before returning to the sick-room. 

What would she have done without him, sh^ 
thought, as she closed her heavy eyes. Uncor>- 
sciously they seemed to have resumed their oil 
relations towards each other ; it was Richard aai 
Ethel now. Richard's caressing manner had re* 
turned; no brother could have watched over her 
more devotedly, more reverently ; and yet he had 
never loved her so well as when, all her imperbus- 
ness gone, and with her brave spirit well nigh 
broken, she seemed all the more dependent on bis 
sympathy and care. 

But the first smile that crossed her face was 
for Mildred, when Dr. Heriot brought her up to 
Kirkleatham the first evening after their irrival. 
Mildred almost cried over her when she tcok her 
in her arms; the contrast to her own happiness 
was so great. 

"Oh, Ethel, Ethel," was all she could say, "my 
poor girl I " 

" Yes, I am that and much more," she returned, 
yielding to her friend's embrace; "utterly poor 
and wretched. Has he — has Dr. Heriot told you 
all he feared ? " 
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^ That there can only be partial recovery ? Yes, 
now he fears that ; but then one cannot tell in 
le cases ; you may have him still for years." 
Ah, but if he should have another stroke ? I 
w what Dr. Heriot thinks — it is a bad case ; 
las said so to Richard." 

Poor child! it is so hard not to be able to 
fort you." 

No one can do that so long as I have him 
re my eyes in this state. Mildred, you cannot 
leive what a wreck he is ; no power of speech, 
those inarticulate sounds." 
I am glad Cardie is able to be so much with 
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. sensitive colour overspread Ethel's worn 

I do not know what I should have done with- 

him,*' she returned, in a low voice. " If he 

been my own brother he could not have done 

5 for me ; we fancy papa likes to have him, he 

) strong and quiet, and always sees what is the 

: thing to be done." 

I found out Cardie's value long ago ; he was 

ight hand during Olive's illness.'' 

He is every one's right hand, I think," was the 

t answer. " He was the first to suggest tele- 
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graphing for Dr. Heriot. I could not bear breaking 
in upon your holiday, but it could not be helped/' 

" Do you think we could have stayed away ? " 

" All the same it is a sad welcome to your ne^ 
home ; but you are a doctor's wife now. Mildred, 
if you knew what it was to me to see your dear face 
near me again." 

" I am so thankful John brought me.'' 

" Ah, but he will take you away again. I can 
hear his step now." 

"Poor girl I her work is cut out for her," observed 
Dr. Heriot, thoughtfully, as they walked homewardb 
through the crofts. " It will be a sad, hngering 
case, and I fear that the brain is greatly aflTected 
from what they tell me. He must have had a 
slight stroke many years ago." 

"Poor, poor Ethel," replied Mildred, sorrow- 
fully. " I must be with her as much as possible ; 
but Richard seems her greatest comfort." 

" Perhaps good may come out of evil. You see, 
I can guess at your thought, Milly darling," and 
then their talk flowed into a less sad channel. 

But not all Mildred's sympathy, or Richard's 
goodness, could avail to make those long weeks 
and months of misery otherwise than dreary; and 
nobly as Ethel Trelawny performed her duty, there 
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were times when her young heart sickened and 
grew heavy with pain in the oppressive atmosphere 
of that weary sick-room. 

To her healthy vitality, the spectacle of her 
father's helplessness was simply terrible ; the inert- 
ness of the fettered limbs, the indistinct utterance 
of the tied and faltering tongue, the confusion of 
the benumbed brain, oppressed her like a night- 
mare. There were times when her pity for him 
was so great, that she would have willingly laid 
down all her chances of happiness in this life if she 
could have restored to him the prospect of health. 

It was now that the real womanhood of Ethel 
Trelawny rose to the surface. Richard's heart 
ached with its fulness of love when he saw her day 
after day so meekly and patiently tending her 
afflicted father ; the worn pale face and eyes heavy 
with trouble and want of sleep was far more 
beautiful to him now ; but he hid his feelings with 
his usual sdf-control. She had learned to depend 
upon him and trust him, and this state of things 
was too precious to be disturbed. 

Richard was his father's sole curate now. To- 
wards the end of October, Hugh Marsden had 
finished his preparations, and had bidden good-bye 
to his friends at the vicarage. 
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Mildred, who saw him last, was struck with the 
change in the young man's manner ; his cheerfal 
serenity had vanished — ^he looked subdued, almost 
agitated 

She was sitting at work in the little glasss 
room ; a tame canary was skimniing among the 
flowers, Dr. Heriot's voice was heard cheerfully 
whistling from an inner room, some late blooming 
roses lay beside Mildred, her husband's morning 
gift, the book from which he had been reading to 
her was still open on the table ; the little domestic 
picture smote the young man's heart with a dull 
pain. 

" I am come to say good-bye, Mrs. Heriot," he 
said, in a sadder voice than she had ever heard 
from him before ; " and it has come to this, that I 
would sooner say any other word." 

" We shall miss you dreadfully, Mr. Marsden," 
replied Mildred, looking regretfully up at the plain 
honest face. Hugh Marsden had always been a 
favourite with her, and she was loath to say good- 
bye to him, 

" Others have been kind enough to tell me so," 
he rejoined, twirling his shabby felt hat between 
his fingers. " Miss Olive, Miss Lambert I mean. 
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' just now. Somehow, I had hoped — ^but no, 
s decided rightly/* 

ired looked up in siu^rise. Incoherence 
ew in Hugh Marsden ; but just now his 
' eloquence seemed to have deserted him. 
hat has Olive decided ? " she asked, with a 
I spasm of curiosity; and then she added 
, " Sit down, Mr. Marsden, you do not seem 
(Tourself ; all this leave-taking has tired you." 

he shook his head. 

bave no time ; you must not tempt me, Mrs. 
; ; only you have always been so good to me, 
wanted to ask you to say this for me.". 
Tiat am I to say ? " asked Mildred, feeling a 
)ewildered. 

was still standing before her, twirling his hat 
big hands, his broad face flushed a little. 
3II Miss Olive that I know she has acted 
J ; she always does, you know. It would be 
ding to have such a woman as that beside 
trengthening one's hands ; but of course it 
t be — she could not deviate from her duty 
lair's-breadth." 

do not know if I understand you," began 
ed, slowly, and groping her way to the truth. 
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"I think you do. I think you have always 
understood me/' returned the young man, more 
quickly. " And you will tell her this fix)in me. 
Of course one must have regrets, but it caBnot 
be helped; good-bye, Mrs. Heriot. A thousand 
thanks for all you have done for me." And before 
Mildred could answer, he had wrung her hand, 
and was half-way through the hall. 

An hour later, Mildred stole softly down the 
vicarage lobby, and knocked at the door of the 
room she had once occupied, and Olive's voice bade 
her enter. 

" Aunt Milly, 1 never thought it was yon," she 
exclaimed, rising hastily from the low chair by 
the window. " Is Dr. Heriot with you ? " 

" No ; I left John at home. I told him that I 
wanted to have a little talk with you, and like a 
model husband he asked no questions, and raised 
no obstacles. All the same I expect he will follow 
me. 

" You wanted to talk to me ? " returned GUve, 
in a questioning tone, but her sallow face flushed a 
little. " How strange, when I was just wishing for 
you too." 

" There must be some electric sympathy between 
us," replied her aunt, smiUng. "Nothing could 
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liave induced me to sleep until I had seen you. 
Mr. Marsden wished me to give you a message 
from him ; he was a little incoherent, but so far as 
I understand, he wished me to assure you that he 
considers yours a right decision/* 

Olive's face brightened a little. Mildred had 
already detected unusual sadness on it, but her 
calmoL ™ baffling. 

**Did he tell you to say that ? How kind of 
himl" 

" He did not stop to explain himself ; he was in 
too great a hurry; but I thought he seemed 
troubled. What was the decision, Olive? Has 
this helped you to make it ? '' touching reverently 
the open page of a Bible that lay beside her. 

The brown light in Olive's eyes grew steady and 
intense ; she looked like one who had found rest in 
a certainty. 

" I have just been preaching to myself from that 
text : * He that putteth his hand to the plough 
and looketh backward,' you know, Aunt Milly. 
Well, that seems to point as truly to me as it does 
to Mr. Marsden.'' 

" Yes, dearest," replied Mildred, softly ; " and 
now what has he said to you ? " 

" I hardly know myself,'* was the low-toned 
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answer. " I have been thinking it all over, and I 
cannot now understand how it was ; it seems so 
wonderful that any one could care enough for me," 
speaking to herself, with a soft, bewildered smile. 

" Does Mr. Marsden care for you ? I thought 
so from the first, OUve.'' 

" I suppose he does, or else he would not have 
said what he did; it was difficult to know his 
meaning at first, he was so embarrassed, and I was 
so slow ; but we understood each other at last." 

"Tell me all he said, dear," pleaded Mildred. 
Could it be her own love story that Olive was 
treating so simply ? There was a chord of sadness 
in her voice, and a film gathered over the brightness 
of her eyes, but there was no agitation in her man- 
ner ; the deep of her soul might be touched, but 
the surface was calm. 

" There is not much to tell. Aunt Milly, but of 
course you may know all. We had said good-bye, 
and I had spoken a word or two about his work, 
and how I thought it the most beautiful work that 
a man could do, and then he asked me if I should 
ever be willing to share in it." 

" Well ? '* 

" I did not understand him at first, as I told you, 
until he made his meaning more plain, and then I 
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saw how it was, that he hoped that one day I 
might give myself heart and soul to the same work ; 
that my talent, beautiful, as he owned it to be, 
might not hinder me from such a glorious reality 
— * the reality,' " and here for the first time she 
faltered and grew crimson, " * of such work as must 
fall to a missionary's wife/ " 

" Olive, my dear child," exclaimed Mildred, now 
really startled, " did he say as much as that ? *' 

" Yes, indeed. Aunt Milly ; and he asked if I 
could care enough for him to make such a sacrifice." 

" My dear, how very sudden." 

" It did not seem so. I cannot make out why 
I was not more surprised. It came to me as 
though I had expected it all along. Of course I 
told him that I liked him better than any one else 
I had seen, but that I never thought that any one 
could care for me in that way ; and then I told him 
that while my father lived nothing would induce 
me to leave him." 

" And what did he say to that ? " 

"That he was afraid this would be my aji> wer, 

t>ut that he knew I was deciding rightly, that 

'^o had never meant to say so much, only that the 

^^^t minute he could not help it; and then he 

^gg^d that we might remain friends, and asked 
VOL. in. 56 
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me not to forget him arid his work in my prayers, 
and then he went away." 

" And for once in your life you decided without 
Aunt Milly." 

The girl looked up quickly. ''Was it wrong? 
You could not have counselled me to give a differ- 
ent answer, and even if you had — " hesitating, 
" Oh, I could not have said otherwise, there was no 
conflicting duty there, Aunt Milly." 

" Dearest, from my heart I believe you are right. 
Your father could ill spare you." 

" I am thankful to hear you say so. Of course," 
heaving a little sigh, " it was very hard seeing him 
go away like that, but I never doubted which was 
my duty for a moment. As long as papa and 
Cardie want me, nothing could induce me to leave 
them." 

I suppose you will tell them this, Olive ? " 
No, oh no," she replied, shrinking back, " that 
would spoil all. It would be to lose the fruit of 
the sacrifice; it might grieve them too. No, no 
one must know this but you and I, Aunt Milly ; it 
must be sacred to us three. I told Mr. Marsden 
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it 



so." 



"Perhaps you are right," returned her aunt, 
thoughtfully. " Richard thinks so highly of him, 
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he might give you no peace on the subject. When 
we have once made up our minds to a certain 
course of action, arguments are as wearying as they 
are fruitless, and overmuch pity is good for no one. 
But, dear Olive, I. cannot refrain from telling you 
how much I honour you for this decision." 

" Honour me. Aunt Milly ! " and Olive's pale 
face flushed with strong emotion. 

**How can I help it? There are so few who 
really act up to their principles in this world, who 
when the moment for self-sacrifice comes are able 
cheerfully to count the cost and renounce the 
desire of their heart. Ah ! " she continued, 
" when I think of your yearning after a missionary 
life, and that you are giving up a woman's 
brightest prospect for the sake of an ailing parent, 
I feel that you have done a very noble thing 
indeed." 

" Hush, I do not deserve all this praise. I am 
only doing my duty." 

" True ; and after all we are only unprofitable 

servants. I wish I had your humility, Olive. I 

feel as though I should be too happy sometimes if 

it were not for the sorrows of others. They are 

shadows on the sunshine. Ethel is always in my 

thoughts, and now you will be there too." 

66* 
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"I do not think — I do not mean to be un- 
happy," faltered Olive. " * God loveth* a cheerful 
giver/ I must remember that, Aunt Milly. 
Perhaps," she continued, more humbly, '* I am not 
fit for the work. Perhaps he might be disappointed 
in me, and I should only drag him down. Don't 
you recollect what papa once said in one of his 
sermons about obstacles standing like the angel 
with the drawn sword before Balaam, to turn us 
from the way ? " 

Mildred sighed. How often she had envied the 
childish faith which lay at the bottom of Olive's 
character, though hidden by the troublesome 
scrupulousness of a too sensitive conscience. Was 
the healthy growth she had noticed latterly owing 
to Mr. Marsden's influence, or had she really, by 
God's grace, trodden on the necks of her enemies ? 

"You must not be sorry about all this," 
continued the girl, earnestly, noticing the sigh. 
"You don't know how glad I am that Mr. 
Marsden cares for me." 

" I cannot help feeling that some day it will all 
come right," returned Mildred. 

" I must not think about that," was the hurried 
answer. " Aunt Milly, please never to say or hint 
such a thing again. It would be wrong ; it would 
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make me restless and dissatisfied. I shall always . 
think of him as a dear friend — but — ^but 1 mean 
to be Olive Lambert all my life." 

Mildred smiled and kissed her, and then con- 
sented very reluctantly to change the subject, but 
nevertheless she held to her opinion as firmly as 
Olive to hers. 

Mildred might well say that the sorrows of others 
shadowed her brightness. During the autumn 
and winter that followed her marriage her afiec- 
tionate heart was often oppressed by thoughts of 
that dreary sick-room. Her husband had predicted 
from the first that only partial recovery could be 
expected in Mr. Trelawny's case. A few months 
or years of helplessness was all that remained to 
the once lithe and active frame of the master of 
Kirkleatham. 

It was a pitiable wreck that met Richard's eyes 
one fine June evening in the following year, when 
he went up to pay his almost daily visit. They 
had wheeled the invalid on to the sunny terrace 
that he might enjoy the beautiful view. Below 
them lay the old grey buildings and church of 
Kirkby Stephen. The pigeons were sitting in 
rows on the tower, preparatory to roosting in one 
of the unoccupied rooms ; through the open door 
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one had glimpses of the dark-painted window, with 
its fern-bordered ledge, and the gleaming javelins 
on the wall. A book lay on EtheFs lap, but she 
had long since left off turning the pages. The 
tale, simple as it was, was wearying to the invaUd's 
oppressed brain. Her wan face brightened at the 
young curate's approach. 

" How is he ? " asked Richard in a low voice as 
he approached her, and dropping his voice. 

Ethel shook her head. " He is very weary aiid 
wandering to-night; worse than usual, I fancy. 
Papa, Richard has come to see us ; he is waiting 
to shake hands with you." 

" Richard — ay, a good lad — a good lad," re- 
turned the sick man, listlessly. His voice was 
still painfully thick and indistinct, and his eyes 
had a dull look of vacancy. " You must excuse 
my left hand, Richard," with an attempt at his old 
courtliness ; " the other is numb or gone to sleep ; 
it is of no use to me at all. Ah, I always told 
Lambert he ought to be proud of his sons." 

"His thoughts are running on the boys to- 
night," observed Ethel, in a low voice. " He keeps 
asking after Rupert, and just now he fancied I was 
my poor mother." 

Richard gave her a grave pitying look, and 
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turned to the invalid. " I am glad to see you out 
this lovely evening," he said, trying gently to rouse 
his attention, for the thin, dark face had a painful, 
abstracted look. 

"Ah, it is beautiful enough,'* replied Mr. 
Trelawny, absently. " I am waiting for the boys ; 
lave you seen them, Richard ? Agatha sent them 
iown to the river to bathe ; she spoils them dread- 
\illy. Rupert is a fine swimmer ; he does every- 
thing well ; he is his mother's favourite." 

" I think Ethel is looking pale, Mr. Trelawny. 
Aunt Milly has sent me to fetch her for an hour, 
if you can spare her ? '' 

" I can always spare Ethel ; she is not much use 
to me. Girls are generally in the way ; they are 
poor things compared with boys. Where is the 
C5hild, Agatha ? Tell her to make haste ; we must 
not keep Richard waiting." 

"Dear papa," pleaded the girl, "you are 
dreaming to-night Your poor Ethel is beside you." 

"Ah, to be sure," passing his hand wearily 
through his whitening hair. " I get confused ; 
you are so like your mother. Ask this gentleman 
to wheel me in, Ethel ; I am getting tired." 

" Is he often like this ? " asked Richard, when 
at last she was free to join him in the porch. The 
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curfew bell was ringing as they walked through the 
dewy crofts among the tall, sleeping daisies ; the 
cool breeze fanned EtheVs hot temples. 

"Yes, very often," she returned, in a dejected 
tone. " It is this that tries me so. If he would 
only talk to me a little as he used to do before 
things went wrong ; but he only seems to Uve in 
the past — ^his wife and his boys — ^but it is chiefly 
Rupert now." 

" And yet he seems restless without you." 

" That is the strangest part ; he seems to know 
me through it all. There are times when he is 
a little clearer ; when he seems to think there is 
something between us ; and then nothing satisfies 
him, unless I sit beside him and hold his hand. 
It is so hard to hear him begging my forgiveness 
over and over again for some imaginary wrong he 
fancies he has done me." 

" Poor Ethel I Yet he was never dearer to you 
than he is now ? " 

" Never," she returned, drjdng her eyes. " Night 
and day he engrosses my thoughts. I seem to 
have no room for anjrthing else. Do you know, 
Richard, I can understand now the passionate pity 
.mothers feel for a sick child, for whom they sacri- 
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fice rest and comfort. There is nothing I would 
not do for papa." 

"Aunt Milly says your devotion to him is 
beautiful." 

Ethel's face grew paler. "You must not tell 
me that, Richard ; you do not consider that I 
have to retrieve the coldness of a lifetime. After 
all, poor papa is right. I have not been a good 
daughter to him; I have been carping and dis- 
agreeable ; I have presumed to sit in judgment on 
my own father ; I have separated myself and my 
pursuits from his, and alienation was the result." 

" For which you were not wholly to blame," he 
replied, gently, imable to hear those self-accusations 
xmmoved. Why was she, the dearest and the truest, 
to go heavily all her days for sins that were not 
her own ? 

" Noj you must not blame him," she continued, 
beseechingly. " Is he not bearing his own punish- 
ment ? am I not bearing mine ? Oh, it is dreadful I " 
her voice suddenly choked with strong emotion. 
" Bodily sufferings I could have witnessed with far 
less misery than I feel at the spectacle of this help- 
lessness and mental decay ; to talk to dull ears, to 
arrest wandering thoughts, to listen hour after hour 
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to confused rambling. Richard, this seems harder 
than anything." 

"If He — the Master I mean — fell under His 
cross, do we wonder that we at times sink under 
ours ? " was the low, reverent answer. " Ethel, 1 
sometimes think how wonderful it will be to turn 
the page of suffering in another world, and, with 
eyes purified from earthly rheum, to spell out all 
the sacred meaning of the long trial that we 
considered so unbearable — nay, sometimes so 
unjust." 

Ethel did not trust herself to speak, but a grate- 
ful glance answered him. It was not the first time 
he had comforted her with words which had sunk 
deep into a subdued and softened heart. She was 
learning her lesson now, and the task was a hard 
one to poor passionate human flesh and blood. If 
what Richard said was true, she would not have a 
pang too many ; the sorrowful moments would be 
numbered to her by the same Father, without 
whom not even a sparrow could fall to the ground. 
Could she not safely trust her father to Him ? 

" Richard, I am always praying to come down 
from my cross," she said at last, looking up at the 
young clergyman with sweet humid eyes. " And 
after all He has fastened us there with His own 
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hands. I suppose it is faith and patience for 
which one should ask, and not only relief?" 

" He will give that too in His own good time," 
returned Richard, solemnly, and then, as was often 
the case, a short silence fell between them. 



i 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BERENGARIA. 

" I have led her home, my love, my only friend. 

There is none like her, none. 
Atid never yet so warmly ran my blood, 

And sweetly on and on, 
Calming itself to the long-wished-for end. 
Full to the banks, close on the promised good. 

• ••••* 

None like her, none." — Tennyson^ s ' Maud.* 

Two years had elapsed since Olive Lambert had 
made her noble decision, and during that time 
triple events had happened. Mr. Trelawny's suffer- 
ing life was over, Rex had married his faithful 
Polly, and Dr. Heriot and Mildred had rejoiced 
over their first-bom son. 

Mr. Trelawny did not long survive the evening 
when Richard found him on the sunny terrace; 
towards the end of the autumn there was a brief 
rally, a strange flicker of restless life ; his confused 
faculties seemed striving to clear themselves ; at 
times there was a strained dilated look in the dark 
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eyes that was almost pitiful ; he seemed unwilling 
to have Ethel out of his sight — even for a moment. 

One night he called her to him. She was stand- 
ing at the window finishing some embroidery by 
the fading light, but at the first sound of the weak, 
querulous tones, she turned her cheerful face 
towards him, for however weary she felt, there was 
always a smile for him. 

'* What is it, dear father ? '' for in those sad 
last days the holy name of father had come 
involuntarily to her lips. True, she had tasted 
little of his fatherhood, but still he was hers — her 
father. 

" Put down that tiresome work and come to me," 
he went on, fretfully ; " you are always at work — 
always — as though you had your bread to earn; 
there is plenty to spare for you. Rupert will take 
care of you, you need not fear, Ethel." 

"No, dear, I am not afraid," she returned, 
coming to his side, and parting his hair with her 
soft fingers. 

How often she had kissed those grey streaks, 
and the poor wrinkled forehead. He was an old 
man now, bowed and decrepit, sitting there with 
his lifeless arm folded to his side. But how she 
loved him — her poor, stricken father ! 
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" No, you were always a good girl. Ethel, are 
the boys asleep ? " 

" Yes, both of them, father," leaning her cheek 
against his. 

" And your mother ? " 

" Yes, dear." 

" I had a fancy I should like to hear Rupert's 
voice again. You remember his laugh, Ethel, so 
clear and ringing ? Hal's was not like it ; he was 
quiet and tame compared to Rupert. Ethel," 
wistfully, " it is a long time since I saw my boys." 

" My poor dear, a long, long time ! " and then 
she whispered, almost involuntarily, " ' I shall go to 
them, but they shall not return to me.' " 

He caught the meaning partially. 

" Yes, we will go to them — you and I," he re- 
turned, vacantly, patting her cheek as she hung 
over him. *' Don't cry, Ethel, they are good boys, 
and shall have their rights ; but I have not for- 
gotten you. You have been a good daughter to 
me — better than I deserved. I shall tell your 
mother so when " 

But the sentence was never finished. 

He had seemed drowsy after that, and she rang 
for the servant to wheel him into his own room. 
He was still heavy when she drew the curtains 
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round him and wished him good-night ; he looked 
placid and beautiful, she thought, as she leant 
over him for a last kiss ; but he onlv smiled at 
her, and pressed her hand feebly. 

That smile, how she treasured it ! It was still 
on his lips when the servant who slept in his room, 
surprised at his master's long rest, undrew the 
curtains and found him lying as they left him last 
night — dead ! 

" You have been a good daughter to me — ^better 
than I deserved. I shall tell your mother so 
when " 

" Oh, Ethel, he has told her now ! be comforted, 
darling," cried Mildred, when Ethel had thrown 
herself dry-eyed on her friend's bosom. " God do 
so to me and mine, as you have dealt with him in 
his trouble." 

But for a long time the afflicted girl refused to 
be comforted. 

Richard was smitten with dismay when he 
saw her for the first time after her father's death. 
Her paleness, her assumed calmness, filled him 
with foreboding trouble. Mildred had told him 
she had scarcely slept or eaten since the shock of 
her bereavement had come upon her. 

She had come to him at once, and stood before 
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him in her black dress ; the touch of her hand was 
so cold, that he had started at its clamminess ; the 
uncomplaining sadness of her aspect brought the 
mist to his eyes. 

" Dear Ethel, it has been sudden — awfully sud- 
den," he said, at last, almost fearing to graze the 
edge of that dreary pause. 

'' Ah I that it has." 

" That afternoon we had both been sitting with 
him. Do you remember he had complained of 
weariness, and yet he would not suffer us to wheel 
him in ? Who would have thought his weariness 
would have been so soon at an end I '* 

She made no answer, only her bosom heaveA a 
little. Yes, his weariness was over, but hers had 
begun ; her filial work was taken from her, and 
her heart was sick with the sudden void in life. 
For months he had been her first waking and her 
last sleeping thoughts ; his helplessness had brought 
out the latent devotion of her nature, and now she 
was alone 1 

" Will you let me see him ? " whispered Richard, 
not daring to break on this sacred reserve of grief, 
and yet longing to speak some word of comfort to 
her stricken heart ; and she had turned noiselessly 
and led him to the chamber of death. 
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There her fortitude had given way a little, and 
Richard was relieved to see her quiet tears coursing 
slowly down her cheeks, as they stood side by side 
looking on the still face with its changeless smile. 

" Ethel, I am glad you have allowed me to see 
him," he said, at last; "he looks so calm and 
peaceful, all marks of age and suffering gone. 
Who could have the heart to break that rest ? '* 

Then the pent-up pain found utterance. 

** Oh, Richard, think, never to have bidden him 
good-bye ! " 

"Did you wish him good-night, dear? I 
thought you told me you always went to his bed- 
side the last thing before you slept ? *' 

" Yes — ^but I did not know," the tears flowing 
still more freely. 

"No — ^you only wished him good-night, and 
bade God bless him. Well, has He not blessed 
him?" 

A sob was her only reply. 

" Has He not given him the * blessing of peace ' ? 
Is not His very seal of peace there stamped on that 
quiet brow ? Dear Ethel, those words, ' He is not, 
for God took him,' always seem to me to apply 
so wonderfully to sudden death. You know," 
dropping his voice, and coming more closely. 
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" some men, good men, even, have such a horror of 
death/' 

" He had," in a tone almost inaudible. 

" So I always understood. Think of the mercy 
shown to his weakness then, literally falling asleep ; 
no slow approach of the enemy he feared; no 
deadly combat with the struggUng flesh; only 
sleep, untroubled as a child ; a waking, not here, 
but in another world." 

Ethel still wept, but she felt less oppressed ; no 
one could comfort her like Richard, not even 
Mildred. 

As the days went on, Richard felt almost 
embarrassed by the trust she reposed in him. 
Ethel, who had always been singularly unconven- 
tional in her ideas, and was still in worldly matters 
as simple as a child, could see no reason why 
Richard should not manage things wholly for her. 
Richard in his perplexity was obliged to appeal to 
Dr. Heriot. 

" She is ill, and shrinks from business ; she 
wants me to see the lawyer. Surely you can 
explain to her how impossible it is for me to 
interfere with such matters ? She treats the man 
who aspires to be her husband exactly like her 
brother," continued the young man, in a vexed, 
shamefaced way. 
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Dr. Heriot could hardly forbear a smile. 

The master of Kirkleatham had been lying in 
bis grave for weeks, but his faithful daughter still 
refused to be comforted. She moped piteously; 
ill business fretted her ; a quiet talk with Mildred 
)r Richard was all of which her harassed nerves 
seemed capabk. 

" What can you expect?" he said, at last; "her 
long nursing has broken her down. She has a 
&ne constitution, but the wear and tear of these 
months have been enough to wear out any woman. 
Leave her quiet for a little while to cry her heart 
Dut for her father." 

" In the mean time, Mr. Grantham is waiting to 
bave those papers signed, and to know if those 
leases are to be renewed," returned Richard, 
impatiently. 

With her his gentleness and sympathy had been 

unfailing, but it was not to be denied that his 

present position fretted him. To be treated as a 

brother, and to be no brother ; to be the rejected 

suitor of an heiress, and yet to be told he was her 

right hand ! No wonder Richard^s heart was sore ; 

be was even aggrieved with Dr. Heriot for not 

perceiving more quickly the difficulties of his 

situation. 

57* 
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" If my father were in better health, she would 
go to him ; she has said so more than once," he 
went on, more quietly. " It is easy to see that she 
does not understand my hints ; and under the 
present circumstances it is impossible to speak 
more plainly. She wanted me to see Mr. 
Grantham, and when I refused she looked almost 
hurt." 

"Yes, I see, she must be roused to do things 
herself. Don't be vexed about it, Richard, it will 
all come right, and you cannot expect her to see 
things as we do. I will have a little talk with her 
myself ; if it comes to the worst I must constitute 
myself her man of business for the present," and 
Richard withdrew more satisfied. 

Things were at a low ebb just now with Richard. 
Ethel's heiress-ship lay on him like a positive 
burden. The riches he despised rose up like a 
golden wall between him and his love. Oh, that 
she had been some poor orphaned girl, that in her 
lowliness he might have taken her to his heart and 
his father's home ! What did either he or she 
want with these riches ? He knew her well enough 
to be sure how she would dread the added respon- 
sibility they would bring. How often she had 
said to him during the last few weeks,. "Oh, 
Richard, it is too much ! it oppresses me terribly. 
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What am I to do with it all, and with myself ? " 
and he had not answered her a word. 

Dr. Heriot found his task easier than he ex- 
pected. Ethel was unhappy enough to be slightly 
unreasonable. She felt herself aggrieved with 
Richard, and had misunderstood him. 

" I suppose he has sent you to tell me that I 
must rouse myself," she said, with languid dis- 
pleasure, when he had unfolded his errand. " He 
need not have troubled either himself or you. I 
have seen Mr. Grantham; he went away by the 
2.50 train." 

" 1 must say that I think you have done wisely," 
returned Dr. Heriot, much pleased. "No one, not 
even Richard, has a right to interfere in these 
matters. The Will is left so that your trustees will 
expect you to exert yourself. It seems a pity that 
you cannot refer to them ! " 

" You know Mr. MoUoy is dead." 

"Yes, and Sir William still in Canada. Yet, 
with an honest, sti*aightforward man like Grantham, 
I think you might settle things without reference 
to any one. Richard is only sorry his father is so 
ailing." 

"No, I could not trouble Mr. Lambert." 

"Richard has been so much about the house 
during your father's illness, that it seems natural 
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to refer to him. Well, he has an older head than 
many of ns ; but all the same you must understand 
his scruples." 

" They have seemed to me far-fetched." 

But, nevertheless, Ethel blushed a little as she 
spoke. A dim sense of Dr. Heriot's meaning had 
been dawning on her slowly, but she was loath to 
confess it. She changed the subject somewhat 
hastily, by asking after Mildred and the baby, and 
loading Dr. Heriot with loving messages. Nothing 
more was said about Richard until the close of 
the visit, when Dr. Heriot somewhat incautiously 
mentioned him again; but, as he told Mildred 
afterwards, he spoke advisedly. 

" You will not let Richard think he is misunder- 
stood ? '* he said, as he rose to take leave. " You 
know he is the last one to spare himself trouble, 
but he feels in your position that he must do 
nothing to compromise you." 

"He will not have the opportunity," she re- 
turned, with brief haughtiness, and turning sud- 
denly very crimson ; but as she met Dr. Heriot's 
look of mild reproach, she melted. 

** No — he is right, you are all of you quite right. 
I must exert myself, and try and care for the things 
that belonged to my darling father, only I shaU be 
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SO lonely — so very lonely," and she covered her 
face with her hands. 

Ethel met Richard with more than her usual 
kindness when she saw him next ; her sweet, 
deprecating glance gave the young man a sorrow- 
ful pang. 

"You need not have sent him to see me, 
Richard,'' she said, a little sadly. " I have been 
thoughtless, and hurt you. I — I will trouble no 
one but myself now/' 

" It was not the trouble, Ethel, you must know 
that/' he returned, eagerly. "I wish I had the 
right to help you, but ^" 

His voice broke, and he dropped her hands. 
Perhaps he felt the time had not come to speak ; 
perhaps an involuntary chill seized him as he 
thought of the little he had to offer her. His 
manner was very grave, almost reserved, during 
the rest of the visit ; both of them were glad when 
a chance caller enabled Richard, without awkward- 
ness, to take his leave. 

After this, the young curate's visits grew rarer, 
and at last almost entirely ceased, and they only 
met at intervals at the vicarage or the Grey House, 
as Dr. Heriot's house was commonly called. 
Ethel made no complaint when she found she had 
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lost her friend, only Mildred noticed that she grew 
paler, and drooped visibly. 

Mildred's tender heart bled for the lonely girl 
Both she and her husband pleaded urgently that 
Ethel should leave her solitary home, and come to 
them for a little. But Ethel remained firm in her 
refusal. 

" Your life is so perfect — so beautiful, Mildred," 
she said, once, when the latter had pressed her 
almost with tears in her eyes, "that I could not 
break in upon it with my sad face and moping 
ways. I should be more wretched than I am 



now." 



ti 



But at least you might have some lady with 
you; such perfect loneliness is good for no one. 
I cannot bear to think of you living in a comer of 
that great house all by yourself," returned Mildred, 
almost vexed with her obstinacy ; and, indeed, the 
girl was very difficult to understand in those days. 

" I have no friends but all of you dear people," 
she answered, in the saddest voice possible, " and 
I will not trouble you. I could not tolerate a 
stranger for a moment. Mildred, you must not be 
hurt with me; you do not know. I must have 
my way in this." 

And though Mildred shook her wise head, and 
Dr. Heriot entered more than one laughing protest 
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against such determined self-will, they were obliged 
to yield. 

It was a strange life for so young a woman, and 
would have tried the strongest nerves; but the 
only wisdom that Ethel Trelawny showed was in 
not allowing herself an idle moment. The old 
dreaming habits were broken for ever, the fastidi- 
ous choice of duties altogether forgotten ; her days 
were chiefly devoted to her steward and tenants. 

Richard, returning from his parochial visits to 
some outlying village, often met her, mounted on 
her beautiful brown mare, Zoe. Sometimes she 
would stop and give him her slim hand, and let 
him pet the mare and talk to her leaning on Zoe's 
glossy neck ; but oftener a wave of the hand and 
a passing smile were her only greeting. Richard 
would come in stern and weary from these encoun- 
ters, but he never spoke of them. 

It was in the following spring that Roy and 
Polly were married. 

Roy had been successful and had sold another 
picture, and as Mr. Lambert was disposed to be 
liberal to his younger son, there was no fear of 
opposition from Polly's guardian, even if he could 
have resisted the pleadings of the young people. 

But, after all, there was no actual imprudence. 
If Roy failed to find a continuous market for his 
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pictures, there was still no risk of positive starva- 
tion. Mr. Lambert had been quite willing to 
listen to Richard's representations, and to settle a 
moderate sum on Roy; for the present, at least, 
they would have enough and to spare, and the 
responsibility of a young wife would add a spur 
to Roy's genius. 

Richard was not behind in his generosity. 
Already his frugality had amassed a few hundreds, 
half of which he placed in Roy's hands. Roy 
spent a whole day in Wardour Street after that. 
A waggon, laden with old carved furniture and 
wonderful dric-d-drac, drew up before the Hollies. 
New crimson velvet curtains, and a carpet of 
splendid dye, found their way to the old studio. 
Polly hardly recognised it when she first set foot 
in the gorgeous apartment, and heaved a private 
sigh over the dear old shabby furniture. A little 
mother-of-pearl work-table and a Davenport of 
Indian wood stood in a comer appropriated to her 
use ; a sleep- wooing couch and a softly-cushioned 
easy-chair were beside them. Polly cried a little 
with joy when the young husband pointed out the 
various contrivances for her comfort. All the 
pretty dresses Dr. Heriot had given her, and even 
Aunt Milly's thoughtful present of house-linen, 
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which now lay in the new press, with a sweet smell 
of lavender breathing through every fold, were as 
nothing compared to Roy's gifts. After all, it was 
an ideal wedding ; there was youth, health, and 
good looks, with plenty of honest love and good 
humour. 

" I have perfect faith in Polly's good sense," Dr. 
Ileriot had said to his wife, when the young people 
had driven away ; " she has just the qualities Rex 
wants. I should not wonder if they turn out the 
happiest couple in the world, with the exception of 
ourselves, Milly, darling.*' 

The wedding had taken place in June, and the 
time had now come round for the rush-bearing. 
The garden of Kirkleatham, the vicarage, and the 
Grey House had been visited by the young band 
of depredators. Dr. Heriot's glass-house had been 
rifled of its choicest blossoms ; Mildred's bonnie 
boy, still in his nurse's arms, crowed and clapped 
his hands at the great white Annunciation lily that 
his mother had chosen for him to cany. 

" You will not be late, John ? " pleaded Mildred, 
as she followed him to the door, according to her 
invariable custom, on the moniing of St. Peter's 
day ; his wife's face was the last he saw when he 
quitted his home for his long day's work. At the 
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well-known click of the gate she would lay down 
her work, at whatever hour it was, and come 
smiling to meet him. 

" Where are you, Milly, darling ? " were always 
his first words, if she lingered a moment on her 
way. 

"You will not be later than you can help?" 
she continued, brushing off a spot of dust on his 
sleeve. " You must see Arnold carry his lily, and 
Ethel will be there; and — and — " blushing and 
laughing, " you know I never can enjoy anything 
unless you are with me.'* 

" Fie, Milly, darling, we ought to be more sensible 
after two years. We are old married folks now, 
but if it were not for making my wife vain," — 
looking at the sweet, serene face so near his own, — 
" I might say the same. There, I must not linger 
if I am under orders. Good-bye, my two treasures," 
placing the great blue-eyed fellow in Mildred's 
arms. 

When Mildred arrived at the park, under 
Richard's guardianship, — ^he had undertaken to 
drive her and his nephew, — ^they found Ethel at 
the old trysting- place amongst a host of other 
ladies, looking sad and weary. 

She moved towards them, tall and shadowy, in 
ber black dresa. 
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" I am glad you are here/' said Richard, in a low 
voice. " I thought the Delawares would persuade 
you, and you will be quiet enough at the vicarage." 

" I thought I ought to do honour to my godson's 
first appearance in public," returned Ethel, stretch- 
ing out her arms to the smiling boy. 

Mildred and Dr. Heriot had begged Olive to fill 
the position of sponsor to the younger Arnold ; 
but Olive had refused almost with tears. 

" I am not good enough. Do not ask me,'* she 
had pleaded ; and Mildred, knowing the girl's sad 
humours, had transferred the request to Ethel ; her 
brother and Richard had stood with her. 

Richard had no time to say more, for already the 
band had struck up that heralded the approach of 
the little rush-bearers ; and he must take his place 
at the head of the procession with the other clergy. 

She saw him again in church ; he came down 
the chancel to receive the children's gay crowns. 
Ethel saw a broken lily lying amongst them on the 
altar afterwards. It struck her that his face looked 
somewhat sterner and paler than usual. 

She was one of the invited guests at the vicarage ; 
the Lamberts were this year up at the Hall ; 
but later on in the afternoon they met in the Hall 
gardens : he came up at once and accosted her. 

" All this is jarring on you terribly," he said, 
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with his old thoughtfulness, as he noticed her tired 
face. 

" I should be glad to go home certainly ; but I 
do not like to appear rude to the Delawares ; the 
music is so noisy, and all those flitting dancers 
between the trees confuse one's head." 

" Suppose we walk a little way from them," he 
returned, quietly. No one but a keen observer 
could have read a determined purpose under that 
quietness of his ; Ethel's worn face, her changed 
manners were driving him desperate ; the time had 
come that he would take his fate between his 
hands, like a man; so he told himself, as they 
walked side by side. 

They had sauntered into the tree-bordered walk, 
leading to the old summer-house in the meadows. 
As they reached it, Ethel turned to him with a new 
sort of timidity in her face and voice. 

"I am not tired, Richard — not very tired, I 
mean. I would rather go back to the others." 

" We will go back presently. Ethel, I want to 
speak to you — I must speak to you ; this sort of 
thing cannot go on any longer." 

" What do you mean ? " she asked, turning very 
pale, but not looking at him. 

"That we cannot go on any longer avoiding 
each other like this. You have avoided me very 
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often lately — ^have you not, Ethel ? " speaking very 
gently. 

" I do not know ; you are so changed — ^you are 
not like yourself, Richard," she faltered. 

" How can I be like myself ? " he answered, with 
a sudden passion in his voice that made her 
tremble ; " how am I to forget that I am a poor 
curate, and you your father's heiress ; that I have 
fifties where you have thousands ? Oh, Ethel, if 
you were only poor," his tone sinking into pathos. 

" What have riches or poverty to do with it 1 ** 
she asked, still averting her face from him. 

" Do you not see ? Can you not understand ? " 
he returned, eagerly. " If you were poor, would it 
not make my wooing easier ? I have loved you how 
long, Ethel ? Is it ten or eleven years ? I was a 
boy of fourteen when I loved you first, and I have 
never swerved from my allegiance," 

" Never ! " in a low voice. 

" Never ! When you called me Coeur de Lion, 
I swore then, lad as I was, that I would one day 
win my Berengaria. You have been the dearest 
thing in life to me, ever since I first saw you ; and 
now that I should lose my courage over these 
pitiful riches ! Oh, Ethel, it is hard — hard, just 
when a little hope was dawning on me that one day 
you might be able to retiurn my afffection. Was I 
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wrong in that belief? '* trying to obtain a glimpse 
of the face now shielded by her hands. 

" Whatever I may feel, I know we are equals/* 
she returned, evasively. 

" In one sense we are not,** he answered, sadly ; 
" a woman ought not to come laden with riches to 
overwhelm her husband. I am a clergyman — a 
gentleman, and therefore I fear to ask you to be 
my wife.** 

"Was Berengaria poor?" in a voice nearly 
inaudible ; but he heard it, and his handsome face 
flushed with sudden emotion. 

" Do you mean you are willing to be my Beren- 
garia ? Oh, Ethel, my own love, this is too much. 
Can you really care for me enough ? '* 

"I have cared for you ever since you were so 
good to me in my trouble," she said, turning her 
glowing countenance, that he might read the truth 
of her words ; " but you have made me very 
unhappy lately, Richard/* 

" What could I do ? " he answered, almost inco- 
herent with joy. "I thought you were treating 
me like a brother, and I feared to break in upon 
your grief. Oh, if you knew what I have suffered.'* 

" I understood, and that only made me love 
you all the more," she replied, softly. " You have 
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been winning my heart slowly ever since that even- 
ing — you remember it ? — ^in the kitchen garden." 

" When you almost broke my heart, was I likely 
to forget it, do you think ? " 

" You startled me. I had only a little love, but 
it has been growing ever since. Richard ! " with 
her old archness, " you will not refuse to see the 
lawyers now ? "' 

He coloured shghtly, and his bright look clouded ; 
but this time Ethel did not misunderstand him . 

" Dear Richard, you cannot hate the riches more 
than I do, but they must never be mentioned again 
between us; they must be sacred to us as my 
father's gift. I know you will help me to do what 
is right and good with them," she continued, in her 
winning way ; " they are talents we must use, and 
not abuse." 

" You have rebuked me, my dearest," returned 
Richard, tenderly ; " it is I who have been faithless 
and a coward. I will accept the charge you have 
given me ; and thank God at the same time for 
your noble heart." 

So the long-desired gift had come into Richard 

Lambert's keeping, and the woman he had lOved 

from boyhood had consented to be his wife. 

The young master of Kirkleatham ruled well and 
VOL. m. 58 
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wisely, and Ethel proved a noble helpmeet. When 
some years later his father died, and he became 
vicar of Kirkby Stephen, the parish had reason to 
bless the strong heart and head, and the munificent 
hands that were never weary of giving. And " our 
vicar " rivalled even the good doctor's popularity. 

And what of Olive, and Hugh Marsden ? 

Mildred's words had come true. 

There were long lonely years before Hugh 
Marsden, years of incessant toil and Herculean 
labour, which should stoop his broad shoulders and 
streak his dark hair with grey, when men should 
speak of the noble missionary, Hugh Marsden, and 
of the incredible work carried forward by him 
beyond the pale of civilisation. 

There was no limit to his endurance, no lack of 
cheerfulness in his efiforts, they said; no labour 
was too great, no 'scheme too impracticable, no 
possibility too remote for the energies of that 
arduous soul. 

Hugh Marsden only smiled at their praise ; he 
was free and unfettered ; he had no wife or child ; 
danger would touch him alone. What should 
hinder him from undertaking any enterprise in his 
Master's service? But wherever he went in his 
lonely hours, or in his long sunshiny converse with 
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others, he ever remained faithful to his memory of 
Olive ; she was still to him the purest ideal of 
womanhood. At times her face, with its cloudy 
dark hair and fathomless eyes, would haunt him 
with strange persistence. Whole lines and pas- 
sages of her poetry would return to his memory, 
stirring him with subtle sweetness and vague long- 
ings for home. 

And Olive, how was it with her during those 
years of home duty, so patiently, so unselfishly per- 
formed? While she achieved her modest fame, 
and carried it so meekly, had she any remembrance 
of Hugh Marsden ? 

" I remember all the more that I try to forget," 
she said once when Mildred had put this question 
to her. "Now I shall try no more, for I know I 
cannot forget him." And again there had been 
that sadness in her voice. But she never spake of 
him voluntarily even to Mildred, but hid in her 
quiet soul many a secret yearning. They were 
separated thousands of miles, yet his honest face 
and voice were often present with her, and never 
nearer than when she whispered prayers for the 
friend who had once loved her. 

And neither of them knew that the years would 
bring them together again; that one day, Hugh 
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Marsden, broken in health, and craving for a 
sight of his native land, should be sent home 
on an important mission, to find Olive free and 
unfettered, and waiting for him in her brother's 
home. 



THE END. 
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